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Editor's Advertiſement. 


* 


Tu E Editor has been induced to repub- 
liſh the Letters of the Slave ORELLANA, 
from a deſire of giving greater permanence 
and publicity to ſentiments that ſeem the 
joint product of a heart and head devoted to 
the public good from a hope, that if theſe 
Letters had any effect in the ſeven counties 
particularly addreſſed (every one of which 
ſent Delegates to Convention), a ſimilar effect 
may perhaps be produced in the few coun- 
ties as yet unrepreſented—and, chiefly, from 
an ardent and, he hopes, virtuous emulation, 
of aſſerting in his profeſſion, the ſacred Li- 
berty of the Preſs, in times when a gag has 
been put into this mouth and organ of the 


People, and when Law has been compelled 


to commit outrage upon CONSTITUTION. 


ABBEY-STREET, 
March, 1785. 
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L ET TINY 


OF AN 


IRISH HELOT, &c. 


LET T 4 


FELTIOW-SLAVES! 


A SHORT time will diſcover whether the people 
of Ireland be the moſt magnanimous, or the meaneſt 
of mankind. Perſonal character is not eſtabliſned 
in a few years. It requires ſtill longer time to eſti- 
mate with preciſion the character of a nation; little 
as yet has been ſeen of Ireland as a public; and all 
that has been ſeen may have proceeded from a child- 
iſh caprice, which ſometimes deviates into right, as 
well as from the durable ſtability of manly principle, 
The love of ornament, a paſſion common to the 
ſavage and to the courtier, the force of ſympathy 
which kindles ſo quickly, and communicates ſo ra- 
pidly through the warm and light texture of youth- 
ful minds, a boyiſh fondneſs for the ſemblance 
of war, the applauſe of gaping multitudes, the be- 
nedictions of the aged, and the flatteries of the fair, 
the natural love of order, the hope of command, 
and the influence of faſhion—may have produced a 
tranſient political phenomenon, called, VoLun- 
TEERS OF IRELAND. Indeed, they made a migh- 


ty pretty ſhow, and poor Ireland, whoſe chief pride 
B had 
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had been the white ſhirt that covered, and ſcarcely 
covered her nakedneſs, looked wondrous well in her 
red cloth and her gold-lace. Her ſtory is a ſhort one. 
About ſix years ago the honeſt gentlewoman awaked 
from a trance ; dreſt herſelf by way of frolic in re- 
gimentals, entered as a volunteer into the Engliſh 
ſervice to ſupply the place of the invalidsthat were 
ſent to guard our coaſts, marched up the Mons ſacer 
of Dungannon, marched down again, became a 
ſtrolling player, went to“ enact Brutus in the ca- 
pitol,” totally forgot her part, threw off her warlike 
attire, and ſunk down again a wretched woman. 

Let not this nation yet dare to call itfelf patriotic 


there is ſcarcely a nation on the face of the earth 


which at certain periods has not burſt into general 
notice, and illumined the hiſtoric page with a gleam 
of glory; but this glory quickly paſſed away, and 
the brand, which, perhaps, had filled the world 
with its flames, ſtill ſunk, like a taper in the ſocket ; 
even Corſica has !winkled in the Mediterranean. 
There muſt be a certain time, and that not a ſhort 
one, in which the conftant agency of public ſpirit 
ſhall have produced an habitual determination of the 
public will to the public good, powerful enough 
even to influence the manners and morals of a peo- 
ple, before that people ſhould be dignified with the 
ſtile and title of patriotic; good paſſions form good 
principles, but to produce this effect, their opera- 
tions muſt be laſting as well as vigorous. 

The man who addreſſes you is a flave! As his 
condition is ſuch, he feels himſelf inclined to bleſs 
his God that he is ſenſible of that condition. The 
bondage mult be felt before the chain can be broken. 
I call that ſervitude beyond the power of redemp- 
tion, where a callous body 1s united to a ſenſeleſs 
mind, and where man 1s transformed into a well- 
trained biped, that grows fat in the interval of blows, 
I am not aſhamed to expreſs the acute ſenſation 
which I have of my condition as a ſlave, becauſe I 

con- 
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conſider it in the light of an auſpicious ſignal from 
the hand of Heaven, that I am ſtill capable of free- 
dom. I proſtrate myſelf before that Being, in whoſe 
eyes every ſlave muſt be an 1dolater, and over 
| whoſe rights every tyrant mult be an uſurper, be- 
F ſeeching him to pierce the hearts of my dear coun- 
. trymen with the ſame ſharp ſenſe of their condition 
that I have of my own.—lI riſe up, and feel myſelf 
a man | 
Every nation under the ſun muſt be placed in one 
of two conditions. It muſt be free, or enſlaved. I 
make no ſcruple in affirming that there is no me- 
dium between thoſe two ſituations; and if we are 
deceived into the belief that there is ſuch an inter- 
mediate ſtate, it 1s by miſtaking the prudent mo- 
deration of tyrants, the mildneſs of modern man- 
ners, or the gentle but powerſul influence of re- 
ligion for public liberty ; or—a ſtill more fatal error 
—for ſufficient ſecurity in the enjoyment of that 
liberty.—Our own wills, or which ought to be the 
ſame thing, the will of our repreſentatives, either 
poſſeſſes an adequate ſhare in the ſupreme legiſlative 
power, or it does not. If it does not, we are ſlaves. 
He are ſo. Call yourſelves, countrymen, by your 
true title. It is that fallacious and empty title, of 
freemen and fellow-citizens, which cheats you into 
the belief that ſubſtance is connected with the ſound. 
Friends and fellow-citizens, is the addreſs uſed by 
the Venetian Ariſtocracy to the ſimple populace ; 
and when the edict came from Caprea, Tiberius did 
not heſitate to call the ſenate which regiſtered it, Ro- 
mans. Y our boyhood end your youth were ledaſtray by 
falſe aſſociations; and blinded by the refined deluſion 
of hiſtory : you claimed reiationſhip with the Saxon 
Alfred, who eſtabliſhed juries, cruſhed corruption, 
and laid the foundation of the Engliſh conſtitution : 
with Hampden, who had a liead to contrive, a heart 
to conceive, and a hand to execute; and Sidney, who 
ſhook the ſcaffold with his undaunted tread, was, 
Is 
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to be fure, one of your great progenitors! Tis all 


the fairy tale of Infancy. You are all native Iriſh, 


under the controul of an Engliſh pale, and every rot- 
ten borough in the kingdom is nothing more or leſs 
than a feudal caſtle, and the collection of theſe petty 


ſovereignties is nothing more or leſs than de/poti/m. 


I know no idea which has been productiv of more 


harm than one which took its riſe from the ſpeculati- 


ons of ſome fanciful foreigners, that there was 
ſomething of ſuperhuman excellence inthe frameand 
contexture of what is called our political conſtitution. 
— National partiality, or more properly national bi- 
gotry, has adopted this idea with enthuſiaſm, and ſu- 
perſtitiouſly adhered to it. The ſame ſanctified veil of 
myſtery has been thrown over civil and religious 
matters ; and the ſame timidity in queſtioning the 
ſuppoſed perfection of this complex ſort of being, 
called king, lords, and commons, has bound down 
its votaries into a ſort of political bondage unworthy 
of free-men, and men of free-thought. The alli- 
ance between church ard ftate has. preſerved and 
ſanctified the abuſes of both; and the ſame dogma- 
tical ſpirit which eſtabliſhed for all future generations 
a certain ſyſtem of religious belief, has transferred to 
our civil conſtitution an equal authority over the minds 
of men; the ſame reluctance to examine the grounds 
of our political faith, and the meaſures of ſubmiſſion 
to what has a century or two for its ſupport. Error 
is as ancient as truth, and the world is as yet too young 
in political experience to repoſe upon any plan of 
government with unbounded confidence. — If there 
be a progreſſion in the arts and attainments of man- 
kind, occaſioned by the diſcoveries of one age be- 
ing added to the acquiſitions of the paſt; and if the 
ſcience of politics, one of the moſt important, be 
not excluded from the ſame advantage, I ſhould ima- 
gine that alteration, provided it ſprings from public 
opinion, not from perſonal caprice, has a greater 
chance of reforming than of deforming ** 

en 
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7H When the perfection of our conſtitution is brought as 
6 a reaſon to conclude that it ought to be 1MMoRTAL, 
Is conſider the perſons who make uſe of this argument 


as covering themſelves with a fig leaf, in order to 
hide their indolence, their timidity, or their corrup- 
tion. As it was in the beginning, is now and ever 
ſhall be, is the ſum and ſubſtance of their political 
creed, 

I have called you /laves, and you are ſo in every ac- 
ceptation of the term, except in having a capability of 
being freemen. Whether that capability be improv- 
ed into the energy of independence, or whether it 
will only ſerve to accumulate diſgrace upon your daſ- 
tardly fouls, two little months will determine. The 
freedom of your preſent mutilated conſtitution is only to 
be found in the Utopia of a fanciful Frenchman, or 
the political reveries of a Genevan philoſopher. By 
thoſe wretched multitudes, I ſwear, who wander 
with their fellow bruits through the fertile paſturage 
of the fouth, by thoſe miſerable emigrants who are 
now ploughing a bleak and boiſterous ocean—he 
democratic ſpirit of the conſlitution is no more ! 

Hear me for my cauſe I ſpeak only ſeeing that 
all is ſilent.— l ſpeak, becauſe the warmeſt with that 
ſwells this breaſt is the welfare of my country.—l 
ſpeak with a feeble voice, but could I add the voice 
of millions to my own, with the deep-toned energy of 
thunder, I would cry aloud to the flumbering virtue 
of the land Awake, ariſe, — for if you ſleep you die ! 


? ORELLANA, 
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FRLLOW-SLAVES! 


F ROM my inmoſt ſoul do ] deteſt that ſort of in- 
quiſitive indolence, ſo common at preſent in this 
country, which is perpetually aſking the peſtering 
queſtion, what neus? what news? The queſtion 
comes from a character made up of a boy's curioſity, 
a gul's timidity, and a dotard's garrulity. If you be 
MEN, to whom I addreſs myſelf, Make NEWS. 
There is a certain querulous diſpoſition of mind, 
which calls for time, place, and circumſtance to give 
it diſtinction : the enterprizing ſpirit makes the occa- 
ſion it deſires, and turns every occurrence to its own 
advantage. It 1s particularly in times of popular 
commotion, that every man may give what the ar- 
tiſts call relief and elevation to his character; he ſeels 
the force of his ſoul, and riſes above the element he 
lives in. Even I, little known, and where known 
unnoticed, triumph in the ſecret cloſet of my heart, 
over thoſe abler writers who are filent in ſuch a ſpirit- 
ſtirring ſeaſon.—“ A poor little ſoldier had been the 
e ſtanding jeſt of his military companions. In the 
„day of battle, a battery ſuddenly opened on the 
corps to which he belonged ; grenadiers and all, 
te in a panic, fell proſtrate on the ground, while 
the little fellow ſtood erect as his God had made 
„ him, and looking down with a ſmile of contempt 
upon the fallen heroes, cried, Which of us is tall- 
« elt nw?” 

Conſtitutional rights are thoſe rights reſpecting life, 
liberty, and property, without which we cannot be 
free; and an aſſemblage of thoſe rights, I call free 
conſtitution. Every art and ſcience has its fundamental 
axioms, which, by their intrinſic evidence become 
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worthy of univerſal acceptation; which if not ex- 
preſſed, are always underſtood in every deduction of 
reaſoning, and to whom, in all dubious caſes, there 
muſt be made a laſt appeal. The ſcience of politics, 
not lets demonſtrative than others, has its firſt prin- 
ciples and ſelf-evident truths, which are axioms in 
their nature, the ſource from whence all reaſoning 
muſt ſpring, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Con- 
ſtitutional Rights. It is upon the ſolid bafis of theſe 
rights that every ſyſtem and plan of free govern- 
ment, however various in form, muſt be erected. 
Thoſe that reſt their liberties upon certain imaginary 
checks in the machine of ſtate, are more converſant 
in the conſtitution of a clock than that of a com- 
monwealth; and it is a credulous reliance on the ope- 
rative virtue of theſe complex contrivances, which 
too often lulls the interpoſing power of the people 
into fancied ſecurity. This 1s to ſleep under the 
ſhadow of a pile, where, to ſpeak like a political 
mechanic, the center of gravity falls without the baſe. 
The only efficient check ſalutary to the nation, is the 
check which the governed keep on the governors ; 
and if this check does not operate, the form of free 
government may remain, but the ſoul that animates 
it is loſt for ever. Let not any high ſpinted and mag- 
nanimous nation rely upon the fortuitous colliſion of 
three diſcordant eſtates, whoſe accidental oppoſition 
of private intereſts may, perchance, promote the 
public good, and may as probably counteract it. 
Away with the liberty that hangs pendulating upon a 
perchance ! An equal balance of monarchical, ariſto- 
cratical, and democratical power, on one common 
quieſcent centre of gravity, 1s hard to be conceived. 
in theory, and has never been realizedin experience, 
If government be conſtituted for the good of indi- 
viduals, the balance of power muſt dip into their 
ſcale, and the people will then, as they do now, en- 
Joy a virtual conflitutton which has no. virtue in it. 
Thus the only ſolid piles on which the fabric of _ 
om 
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dom remains unſhaken are conſtitutional rights, enforc- 
ed by the controlling energy and momentum of 
that mighty maſs to which thoſe rights belong“ ſpi- 
ritus intus alit, totamque agitat molem.“ 

From thoſe rights, the laws in every free country 
ought to flow, as the ſtreams of life from the heart 
of man; plainly indicating in every branch of their 
progreſs, the ſource from whence they derive virtue 
and energy, and in their remote deviations always 
capable of being traced back to the fountain of vi- 
tality. As the propoſitions of Euclid are dedu ed 
from the ſelf-evident axioms prefixed to the work, 
the laws in a free country are ſo many political theo- 
rems or problems derived from a ground of certainty 
equally uncontrovertible—the rights of human na- 
ture, Theſe firſt principles of free government are 
by no means numerous, but their value, on this very ac- 
count, becomes ineſtimable. On uo commands hang 
all the law and the prophets : and the principles of 
policy are not perhaps more numerous or more com- 
plex than thoſe of religion. If one axiom be queſ- 
tioned, mathematical ſcience drops to the ground: If 
one conſtitutional right be uſurped, our ſecurity in 
the reſt becomes precarious. 

IF I be aſked to name one of theſe conſtitutional 
rights, I cover my face with my hand, and I men- 
tion the right of being taxed by ourielves, or by our 
repreſentatives in parliament; without the abſolute 
enjoyment of which prerogative, what is the diſtance 
between an Iriſhman and a Freeman? Not lets than 
three thouſand miles. Until you obtain the practical 
enjoyment of this primary, necellary, ſelf-evident, 
uncontrovertible right, you can have no conſtitution, 
and your juft title—compliment yourſelves as you 
pleaſe—is ſlaves, If indeed it can ſatisfy your puny 
ambition, you may embrace the theory of a conftitu- 
tion juſt as Ixion embraced the painted cloud, while 
the goddeſs herſelf eluded the graſp, and mocked 
the impotent mortal, A Frenchman may have the 

ſame 
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ſame enjoyment in Monteſquieu, and a Genevan in 
2 De Lolme. 
0 call your attention to another quality neceſſarily 
inherent in rights of conſtitution their incommunica- 
bilty—Thele fundamental privileges reſpecting life 


5 and liberty are incommunicable, and government is 
| inſtituted to enforce theſe rights in us, not to exer- 
\ cile them themſelves. Liberty can remain liberty 


only while it is its own protector; the moment it re- 
ſigns thoſe primary rights into the hands of others, all 
that remains is nominal and deluſive. If you truſt 
the ſhield, you may preſent the bearer with the 
ſnear. Freemen cannot, while freemen, delegateto 
parliament the uſe and poſſeſhon of any one funda- 
mental right or franchiſe; for if they do, by what 
right can it be reclaimed ? lf therefore, any one con- 
ſtitutional right be notoriouſly infringed upon, the ex- 
; iſtence of the reſt being in the certain proſpect of 
. deſtruction, they muſt, on the moment, be ALL 
4 called into action; and they can be brought inſtantly 
55 to our aſſiſtance, for being in their nature incapable of 
* transference of delegation, they ſtay within call. 
| Their refidence is the HOME OF A COURAGEOUS 
HEART, 

Now the infringement of that conſtitutional right 
of repreſentation being ſo manifeſt, the majeſty of 
the people may, on the emergency of the moment, 
without deigning to aſk leave from delegated power, 
exerciſe the conſtitutional right of aſſembling toge- 
ther, and agitating the moſt effectual and practicable 
means of redreſs. I may not be lawyer enough to 
ſpeak in the refined ſubtlety of that dangerous pro- 
feſſion, with reſpect to the ſtrict legality of conven- 
lional meetings: But if I be aſked Whether ſuch meet- 
ings be not contrary to law ? I ſhould anſwer, impaſſi- 
ble; for they coincide with the ſpirit, genius, and 
principles of free conſtitution, Muſt 1 always have 
a little pettifogging lawyer at my elbow to adviſe 
with in ſuch caſes as theſe? Bleſſed be God, whoſe 
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finger has engraved them on the human heart, the 


principles of free government are plain, perſpicuous, | 


palpable, eaſily underſtood by the illiterate, and fit 
to be inſcribed on the horn-book of infancy. Shame 
upon the man who is not as well acquainted with the 
firſt principles on which free government is founded, 
as the attorney-general or any other attorney in this 
kingdom | 

Some conſtitutional rights are expreſſed by the law, 
others which may not be expreſſed are underſtood , for 
being antecedent to the laws, they are ſuppoſed, and 
taken for granted. Such is the right of meeting in 
popular aſſemblies, and ſuch alſo is the right of ad- 
dreſſing legiſlature for redreſs of grievances. Even 
an allowance that ſuch aſſemblies are unprecedented, 
does not make them illegal. They may be their own 
precedent, and juſtify themſelves. They are not 
conirary to law, becauſe they may not be according 
to law. The law does not intend ſuch meetings, be- 
cauſe it is not their nature to take cognizance of any 
meaſures which may in the leaſt innovate on the pre- 


ſent eſtabliſhed form of government: — no govern- 


ments, except thoſe in America, provide for their 
own reformation, by the inſtitution of a cenſorial 
power, which at certain periods ſhall become the 
ſaviour of the conſtitution and the reſtorative of the 
ſtate. Were recourſe to be had only to meaſures, 
according to the ſtrict and rigorous letter of law, no 
reform could be attained to all eternity; as little as a 
watch, with its main-ſpring broken, could by its 
own agency regain the power of telling time. | 
To what power then, is an injured” people to ap- 
peal ?—to the genus, the facred and venerable genius 
of the conſtitution.ä— Methinks ] fee his awful figure, 
habited like a ſlave, and in majeſtic ruin, ſitting 
like the Danite of old, between the two pillars that 
ſupport the building ; brooding over his imperiſn- 
able ſtrength, and ſuffering it for a time to furniſh 
ſport for ariſtocratical arrogance, 
The 
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The object, then, of conſtitutional meetings is 
conſtitutional, and the meeting itſelf muſt, there- 
fore, be conſtitutional.—Let it, at the ſame time, 
be conſtantly remembered what this object is. It 
is to reform. It is not, therefore, to ſubvert, much 
leſs to introduce that anarchy among the people, 
which muſt overturn all government, As little is it 
the object to create any new form of government, 
much leſs to inveſt any one eſtate of the legiſlature 
with an arbitrary power of creating this new form, 
a power, which if abuſed, muſt end in the com- 
plete deſtruction of the very eſſence and ſubſtance 
of liberty. The object is to reform, and in the 
means employed for its attainment, we muſt avoid 
anarchy on the one hand, and deſpotiſm on the 
other. 

When the ſheriff refuſes to call a county meeting, 
it is univerſally allowed that the freeholders have an 
inherent right of ſummoning themſelves into Conven- 
tion. What is true when predicated of a fingle 
county, muſt ſurely be true of two, of four, of a 
whole province, of four provinces—the kingdom. 
All the difference is, that the poſſe regni, a high and 
mighty word, ſtands in place of the pofſe comitatus: 
And it exerciſes a right ſimilar to that of a ſingle 
county, with regard to its repreſentatives, in in- 
ſtructing the grand repreſentative of the nation. 

As long, therefore, as the H. C. by their rejection 
of the principle of reform, diſables itſelf from all 
ſree and fair diſcuſſion of the ſubject, it becomes the 
buſineſs of the people who firſt formed that houſe to 
deliberate on the means of reforming it: and if in 
the natural and neceſſary progreſſion of this great 
and good work, county meetings ſhould ſwell into 
provincial, and theſe again coaleſce into one great 
national aſſembly, this aſſembly ought to be con- 
ſidered in no other light than as a conſtitulional, and 
at the ſame time peaceable means of expreſſing, 
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with energy and effect, the conjunct will of a royal 


people whoſe cauſe is good; whoſe numbers are great; 
and whoſe union muſt prove irreſiſtible. | 
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FELLOW-S LAVES! 


PERSEVERE. ſays the venerable CHARLEMONT, 

while the grand climacteric, like a ſharp-pointed 

ſword, hangs dangling over his head ; perſevere, 

my dear countrymen, and by patience, prudence, 

and the poſſible intervention of fortunate contigen- 

cies, we ſhall attain, proceſs of time, to the ſum- 

mit of our defires. In what time, my good Lord, 

in what time ?—for our yoke is heavy, and in a lit- 

tle time we ſhall not, as it appears, be allowed even 

to groan beneath the burden.—Why, (replies the 

boary Chieftain) perhaps in half a century.—Alas! 

are we to meaſure by centuries the grievances which 

centuries have accumulated upon us? Is there no 

dauntleſs virtue that can ſnatch the gift of freedom 

from lingering time by glorious anticipation? And 

have we no other alternative than to pray for an an- 

tediluvian exiſtence, or, to die with the poor vi— 
ſionary conſolation, that liberty may be the lot of 
our great, great grand children? For my own part, 
I muſt honeſtly confeſs, that I like more ſubſtantial 
gratification than the hope of leaning from a cloud, 
enjoying the proſpect of happy Futurity. Poſterity 
is little to us: we are every thing to poſterity ; and 
every 
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every individual among you, in times, ſuch as theſe, 
may be conſidered as an Adam, whoſe want of re- 
ſolution, indolence, or corruption, may not only 
perpetuate his own ſervitude, but entail it on a ge- 
neration yet unborn, whoſe firſt cry will be for that 


liberty which is their rightful inheritance. 


Reſolutions ! Reſolutions! ſhall we never have 
done with reſolutions? Reſolution that ſtalks like 
a giant before, while the dwarf Performance comes 
lagging behind him. The walls of the Rotunda 
may be papered with reſolutions; and I ſhould like 
to ſee the character of Harlequin at a maſquerade 
paſted over with party-coloured reſolutions, and one 
of the moſt pointed ſerving as a ſheath—to his dag- 
ger of lath. What are theſe reſolutions? Why 
they are BONDS by which you have engaged your 
honour, your veracity, your credit as a people; 
and if theſe engagements be forfeited, your honour, 
veracity, and credit muſt be forfeited alſo. Let all 
the nations of the earth know that the people of 
Ireland have, of their own accord, committed them- 
ſelves on the queſtion of reform. Who forced you 
to enter upon the ſubject? Point me out the man. 
Froop himſelf followed the people. You did not 
aſſemble like the white-boys in the night ; you did 
not whiſper theſe things in a corner: you were ra- 
ther numerous to engage in a plot: your reſolutions 
Hued from the preſs with the ſanction of ſignature 
and the ſtamp of publicity : they were borne on the 
wings of the wind to ſurrounding nations: they 
were tranſlated in foreign prints; and the puſillani- 
mity of the French language ſunk beneath the re- 
publiean hardihood of your expreſſion. The words 
which have eſcaped your lips are irrevocable. They 
will be handed down in the faithful records of hiſ- 
tory, and your fame or your infamy will be noto- 
rious and immortal, 

When this county bore with greater patience than 
at preſent the preſſure of public misfortune, her 

wretch- 
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wretchedneſs was productive of that kind of virtue 
which beſt ſuited her ſituation; and her government 
for the molt part diſplayed the economy of indi- 
gence. The expences of the nation were regulated 
by its revenue, and a ſmall ſurplus, which general- 
ly remained in the public purſe, manifeſted even in 
its miſapplication ſomewhat of the vigour of com- 
petence ; particularly when contraſted with the diſ- 
treſt opulence of a ſiſter kingdom ſinking under the 
weight of an enormous debt, though poſſeſſed of 
the commerce of the world, The ceconomical 
equalization of revenue and expenditure preſerved in 
a great degree the truſtees of the people from the 
means of corruption, which a redundance of na- 
tional treafure muſt have eaſily ſupplied. The 
grievances of the country, joined to the calamities 
of war, became at length inſupportable: the ſlen- 
der ſuſtenance of a ſingle manufacture grew preca- 
rious, and the ſources of exiſtence were dried up: 
A revolution neceſſarily took place, and Ireland 
obtained what has been called Free Trade and Inde- 
pendent Conſtitution , two of the greateſt CURSES, 
I am free to ſay, that ever can befall a country, un- 
leſs they be crowned, and that ſpeedily too, with 
Parliamentary Reform. 

For what, in the firſt place, muſt be the inevita- 
ble conſequence of free-trade, even ſuppoling that 
this deluſive term, which merely expreſſes the in- 
clination, would alſo denote an ability of making 
ſuch trade productive? Mark the conſequence. Is 
there one among you ſimple enough to believe, that 
the large increaſe of public revenue conſequent upon 
the increaſe of national wealth, would be faithfully 
expended in the ſervice of the State, and that all 
undue influence would diminiſh when the all-pow- 
erfu} inſtrument of this influence was more abun- 
dantly ſupplied ? No, —aſſuredly no. Does not your 
lateſt experience teach you to anſwer no? Does 
not hiſtory teach you, that the enjoyment of plen- 
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ty has always been converted into the moſt ſuceſſ- 
ful means of aboliſhing the remembrance of free- 
dom? Does not the awful and inſtructive example 
of a ſiſter kingdom demonſtrate, that the ſame 
commerce which at one period can produce a ſtrength 
in public liberty not to be borne down by the high- 
eſt ſwell! of arbitrary power, may in no long time 
after, create a fund for eſtabliſhing an inſidious ſyſ- 
tem of court-influence, fatal to the deareſt intereſts 
of the community ? Let the man who reſts the leaſt 
confidence in the future incorruptibility of parlia- 
ments, conſtituted as at preſent, conſider paſt hiſ- 
tory, the temper and manners of the times, the con- 
tagious example of a ſiſter nation with whom we are 
neceſſarily connected, the various modes of cor- 
ruption, the dexterity of its profeſſional agents, the 
ſingularity of perſevering patriotiſm ; let this man 
add to all theſe the rapid accumulation of unappro- 
priated revenue, and then lift up his head to deny 
that a free- trade muſt drive us more rapidly into con- 
ſummate ſlavery, unleſs the people obtain and exer- 
ciſe a greater power, over thoſe whom — begging 
judge R 's pardon, I muſt call the repreſenta- 
tives of the people de jure, if they be not de facto. 
If a free- trade be not improved, we continue as we 
were, inſulted indeed, with a nominal independence 
of conſtitution; and if it be improved, we are only 

gilding the chains with which others ſhall bind us. 
For what, in the ſecond place, is this boaſted le- 
giſlative independence? hat but a transference of 
arbitrary power from deſpotiſm abroad to ariſtocracy 
at home; from an oſtenſible power, which did not 
ſcruple to profeſs what it dared to practiſe, to a hid- 
den power which ſteals away the rights of the na- 
tion like a cut-purſe, and when challenged, ſhrinks 
again into the maſs of the common mulutude; from 
a power which muſt have dwindled away in the pro- 
greſs of national improvement, to a power which 
grows with our growth and ſtrengthens with our 
ſirength, 
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ſtrength, in health enlarging like a wen, in ſickneſs 
exhauſting like a drain; a power not moderated by 
diſtance, but which lives among you, rankles in the 
heart of the landlord, lies in wait at your doors, 
lifts the latch and turns out the wretched inmate, or 
forces him to (ell his birth- right for a meſs of pottage, 
makes the neceſſaries of life the inſtruments of op- 
preſſion or vengeance, and poiſons every manly ſen- 
ument of the toul in the firſt germ of exiſtence. 


Better, better, I ſay, a thouſand times had it been, 


for this land, had it ſtill remained under the ſupre- 
macy of Britain, if you be reſolved to reſt in your 
preſent condition. The ariſtocracy of Ireland and 
the deſpotiſm of Britain, counteracted each other, 
and the oppoſition of their private intereſts was often 
productive of the public good. The people ſtood 
in the ſituation of arbiter in the diſpute, preſerved a 
ſort of balance of power, and by being always 
made the oſtenſible motive of contention, ſometimes 
were the chief gainers in the conteſt. When the 
oligarchy talked high and haughtily at the caſtle, the 
executive power became patriotic, in order to ſhew, 
that, by courting popularity the machine of ſtate 
might move on without their aſſiſtance; and when 
government ſtood out in the bargain, the grand pen- 
ſioners ranged themſelves on the ſide of the people; 
the mercenaries of ſtate threw up their commiſſions, 
and went a volunteering in the ſervice of the com- 
mon-weal. The penſioned ſlave, that uſed to cowr 
behind the benches, came forward and rolled his eyes 
and beat his breaſt; and the pack-aſs of ſucceſſive 
adminiſtrations has ſometimes rejected his provender, 
and miraculouſly brayed out an eulogium upon li- 
berty. Thus popular acts were often paſſed from 
the mere ſpirit of party, and perhaps this country 
had not brow-beat England ſo ſucceſsfully, had not 
the aiiſtocracy of the land ſupported the voices of 
the million—and for what purpoſe ? not to promote 


the pow er of the people, but to ſtrengthen zberr un: 
our 
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our government was indeed a ſtrange incongruous 
maſs of Iriſh ariſtocracy and nga uſurpations 
oddly huddled together, but {till ſafer for the people, 
than when one of thoſe hoſtile powers fits ſole 
ſovereign, holding the ſceptre of ſupremacy in its 
hand, and treading the rights of the people beneath 
its feet. 

The fact in ſhort is, the people of Ireland may 
trade in order to raiſe money ſufficient for an ariſto- 
cracy to purchaſe that corruption which ſecures their 


own authority; and you muſt labour with the ſweat 


of your brows, like the Egyptians of old, to raiſe a 
pyramid in which the majeſty of your king, and 
the ſplendor of his crown, muſt be buried for ever. 
If you be reſolved to do nothing more in the queſ- 
tion of reform, meet, I beſeech you, for one pur- 
poſe. Meet in order to appoint an embaſly who may 
proftrate themſelves before the inſulted majeſty of the 
Britiſh parliament, and petition to be once more ſhel- 
tered by their abdicated omnipotence. Let the 
prayer of your petition be like the groans of the 
Britons to the Conſul Attiug—** We were driven,” 
you may ſay, from foreign uſurpation to do- 
« meſtic tyranny. We are now driven back again, 
and in our choice of evil, we wiſh to be ſwallowed 
in the depths of deſpotiſm rather than ſuffer the 
* ſlow poiſon adminiſtered by our own countrymen. 
„ Forgive our apoſtacy—we abjure every doubt 
« entertained of your infallibility, and all we aſk 
is to die in the euthanaſia of abſolute monar- 
« .chy." 

My country! My country! My heart ſinks with- 
in me my eyes grow womaniſh when I think of 


thy ſituation. | 


Long and ſorely oppreſſed by the left-handed po- 
licy of a ſiſter kingdom, labouring under every cor- 
rupton in thy domeſtic government, deprived of 
all internal police, plundered by rapacious land- 
holders, deſerted by thy wealthieſt citizens, over- 
looked 
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looked by a Britiſh ſenate, ridiculed by thy own, 
deſpiſed by thy K „and abandoned in deſpair 
by thy children! a? 1 

Yet ſtill amidſt theſe evils, I feel a melancholy 
pleaſure in pronouncing, that your moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration will lead you to deduce the grievances of 
this country from perhaps a ſingle cauſe. A trade 
confined by general regulation, or local ſuſpenſion, 
injured the intereſt ; a legiſlature, unwilling to aſſert 
its own excluſive juriſdiction, wounded the honour 
of the nation. A cultom—for the evil refted ra- 
ther on uſage than law—of introducing or recog- 
nizing as members of gbvernment, bodies of men 
unknown to the conſtitution, or official partizans of 
of prerogative, was a great grievance, A ſtanding 
army ſupported by the people, yet independent of 
the people, was a meaſure pregnant with ruin, 
Theſe excreſcences lopt off, the root {till remains. 
The Hydra of national calamity has many heads but 
only one heart. While that heart remains, you may 
lop off every head as it ſprings, but others will 
ſtill riſe in its place. This great political evil en- 
genders and nouriſhes the reſt. Why entangle your 
underſtandings with reſearches into the muſty re- 
cords of antiquity ? why perplex yourſelves with 


the profeſſional ſubtlety of the law? Here is the 


origin of evil; you hear of it abroad—you ſee it at 
your doors: the people are loſt, if they do not 
at preſent ſpeak, and write, and a& with all the 
energy which the ſpirit of the conſtitution warrants. 
It is not the temporizing expedient of repealing this 
or that law, or removing this or that minifter, which 
can yield ſubſtantial and enduring redrefs to the ills 
of the nation; and if I be aſked, who are the agents 
powerful enough to effectuate the work of reform, 
I lay my hand upon my heart, and I anſwer, Your- 


ſelves. God forbid, that while the conſtitution 


warrants peaceable, yet efficacious means of re- 
dreſs, any Iriſhman ſhould countenance the vindi- 
cation 
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cation of our rights by the doubtful and dreadful 
de ciſion of ihe ſword: but it is the duty of an Iriſn- 
man to remark, that if any people — irreſolu- 
tion, want of integrity, criminal neutrality, or 
cauſeleſs deſpair, ſhould neglect to employ thoſe 
means which all the laws that are left them have plac- 
ed in their power, that people is not entitled to la- 
ment the lols of liberty, ich it deſerves to loſe. 


ORELLANA 


LET FTT. 


FELLOW-SLA ES, 


Answer me one queſtion ? If you be langud 
in the PURSUIT of reform, would you not be 
equally ſo in the ENJOYMENT of it? Are you 
ABLE to be free? Be aſſured, that if it be labo- 
rious to attain liberty, it is laborious to maintain it. 
The fpirit of a nation able to be free, muſt be a 
haughty and magnanimous ſpirit, ſtrenuous, vigi- 
lant, vindictive, always impatient, often impetu- 
ous, ſometimes inexorable. There is a ſpirit in 
man. There is a ſpirit in nations; and the inſpi- 
ration of the Almighty gives ſome nations under- 
ſtanding to know the value of freedom, ardour to 
purſue it through ſurrounding difficulties, and ener- 
BY to maintain it. The reform, if obtained at this 
inſtant, might only ſerve to accumulate diſgrace up- 
— your heads, and make you a laughing-ſtock to 

urope. 
I fear your preſent indolence and irreſolution : 
C 2 they 
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they hang about my heart with a melancholy fore- 
boding and preſcience that you are too impotent to 
poſſeſs a reform, that you have not, as it were, the 
nerves and mulcles to bear it. If, at this time, you 
do not exert yourſelves in a manner worthy of the 
ſublime object which you have in view, [pray to Al- 
mighty God, that whatever may be the lot of poſterity, 
YOU YOURSELVES may NEVER obtain a reformed con- 
fiitutton. Did the conceſſion of the miniltry at this 
moment preſent the nation with a reform bill in a 
gold box, I ſhould accept it, as an Iriſhman, with a 
reluctance bordering upon diſguſt : when I reflected 


that my countrymen might only divert themſelves 


for a little time with the bleſſing as children with a 
toy. I declare I ſhould be ſorry that any miniſter 
brought about the redemption of a nation which 
ought to redeem itſelf; and if it does not redeem it- 


ſelf, is not worthy of redemption. 


Muft 2 mighty nation ſtand gaping for the wind 
which blows them the news of one man going into 
a cloſet, and another man coming out? Mult the 
genius of the 7rjþ conſtitution ſtand, like a blind 
harper, at the door of a man in office, till the por- 
ter bids him go about his buſineſs. 

Perhaps this young miniſter knows you, my coun- 
try men, better than you know yourſelves. His ex- 
perience in human nature, and the hiſtory of the 
world, will lead him to remark, that there is a diſtinc- 
tion of rank among nations as well as among indi- 
viduals; and that although ſome ſtates riſe by their 
own efforts far above the vulgar level of what may 
be called the mob of natioas, appearing to the 
world as if the overbearing and impracticable ſpirit 
of his mighty Father had been melted down and 
diffuſed through the land ;—yet, the generality of 
men, in different ſtates, are ſufficiently happy if 
they be permitted to eat, to drink, to ſleep and to 
. He might obſerve, that zheſe ſeem to 

ave been the only objects of national W 
this 
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this iſland for centuries paſt, and that when the 
ſtrange lunacy of the moment is over, they will 
continue our only goods for centuries to come. 
He may aſſure us, that his principles and his wiſhes 
would lead him to gratify the good people of Ire- 
land in all their reaſonable defires, but that he 
knows not as yet whether the expreſſion of 
theſe defires be not merely the fugitive produc- 
tions of the day, born only to buzz for a few hours, 
and then to periſh in the ſtream of oblivion.—That 
we were at preſent in a ſtate of PROBATION for 
freedom : That Providence, which often chuſes to 
throw obſtacles in the way of a nation ſituated as 
ours is at preſent, merely as trials of its ſtrength 
and reſolution to bear what it has boldneſs enough 
to demand, may have deſigned to uſe him/elf and 
his aſſociates as inſtruments in his hands, external ob- 
ſtacles, which may prove whether the nation has 
permanent efficience within itſelf ſufficient to entitle 
It to the rank of a Free-People. That on this ac- 
count ſolely, from the pureſt concern for the inter- 
eſts of humanity, which muſt be materially injured 
by our inability to maintain, with any credit to our- 
ſelves, the great object of our deſires, and with ſilent 
and ſecret wiſhes, that by a heroiſm becoming can- 
didates for ſuch a prize, we may approve ourſelves 
to our king and to our God, worthy of a reform; 
he takes the reſolution to act, as a prime miniſter 
alway acts, and hopes at the ſame time, that your 
admiration of his abilities, will not lead you ſo far as 
to make you forget the uſe of your own. 

I think, my countrymen, that the attainment of 
national freedom ought always to be made in a pro- 
greſſrve manner, in order to train a people as it were to 
manhood : but think, at the ſame time, that this pro- 
greſſion ought to move en with a velocity accelerated 
in proportion as the nation approaches the object 
which attracts it. The youngeſt among you will eaſily 
mender the different ſteps in this progreſs, from 
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laying the firſt ſtone at Dungannon, until the meet- 
ing of the laſt Convention: but the oldeſt among 
you is too apt to forget the indiſſoluble connexion be- 
tween thoſe ſteps and the mutual ſupport which they 
give to each other.— I might dwell with pleaſure on 
the regular and beautiful gradation of perſevering 
virtue, which has of late raited this country to a name 
among nations ; but I wiſh rather to appeal to your 
memory, for it is too ſoon, I hope, to commence 
your hiſtorian. Let the man who is fatigued in the 
aſcent, look back, and pretend to admire the proſpect 
—[ wiſh only that you may recolle& how every 
part of this buſineſs has been, as it were, cemented 
with what went before, and to what came after. I 
wiſh to caution you from reſting the weight and 
magnitude of this mighty matter upon any SINGLE 
occurence, but that taking the whole under one 
comprehenſive view, you may be leſs diſappointed 
in the failure of any one part, and reſt with perfect 
confidence, that if you do not deſert yourſelves, you 
will ſoon hehold the completion of the work. I 
ſhould wiſh particularly to impreſs you with the be- 
lief, that this aſſembly of delegates is nothing more 
or leſs than a continuation of the Convention which 
aſſembled in the year 1783; and that as the object of 
the nation continues the ſame, as the agents who 
are intereſted in the attainment of this object are 
the ſame; as the motives become every day more 
preſſing ; and as the means put into practice are the 
ſame conſtitutional means, ſtrengthened by repeti- 
tion and variation of form and character, the ſame 
eagerneſs {hould ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, to 
make that aſſembly, which is about to meet, an 
illuſtrious proof, that the majeſty of the people has 
hitherto put forth only haf its ſtrength. 

The Convention in 1783 aſſembled as Volunteers, 
with no deſign of relinquiſhing, for a moment, the 
name of Citizen, but from a deſire of adding con- 
ſtitutional energy to that ſacred title, by unning the 
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characters of Citizen and Soldier, cementing them 
together in one common and conſiſtent appellation. 
When theſe guardians of domeſtic peace, theſe pro- 
tectors of your liberties and lives, were opprobriouſ- 
o uſed, they obſerved a majeſtic and expreſſive 
tlence, a filence that ſpoke feelingly to the hearts 
of the people, and ſaid, We armed in your de- 
„ fence; we placed this nation in a guarded quiet, 
* dreadful to its foes. We have been the life- 
guards of the conſtitution, and richly have we 
* been paid by your—applauſe. Let us diſſolve; 
Wwe appeal to the people of Ireland to juſtify our 
characters, vindicate gut cauſe, and reſtore our 
You then, my countrymen, are now 
called upon for your verdict in this momentous 
cauſe. Your SILENCE is a Contrite confeſſion that 
all which has been done was rebellion, that every 
volunteer is an out-law, and every county meeting 
a conventicle. The father may then call his ſon 
an aſſaſſin, and the ſon may call his father a traitor. 
The whole nation muſt in this caſe be acknow- 
ledged a neſt of private and public iniquity.—Speak, 
then, if you do not chuſe to have the reputation and 
fair fame of your friends and kindred deſtroyed be- 
fore your eyes. Speak, if you do not wiſh to be 
employed as mutes to ſtrangle your children with a 
bow-ſtring.—Yes! I ſpeak warmly, becauſe I am 
deeply intereſted. I glory in being enthuſiaſtic. I 
pity the man who can diſcuſs ſuch a queſtion as a 
problem in mathematics, and when he triumphs 
in his argument walks off convinced and contented. 
This nation will never obtain its object, till 
it joins the ardour of love to the compoſure of 
political philoſophy. I therefore call upon my coun- 
trymen, by every ſerious and ſolemn adjuration, to 
rivet in their memories all that has been done al- 
ready in the purſuit of a Parliamentary Reform, and 
to connect it cloſely to, and ſtrongly with, the pre- 
ſent moment. | F Th 
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The Arch of Liberty is nearly finiſned; one ſtone 
hangs upon another. Each ſupports and is ſup- 
ported. The key-flone is juſt ready to be put in— 
without it, all muſt give way. The abandonment of 
the preſent CIVIL CONVENTION, is the abandon- 
ment of Reform. 

I will ſuppoſe—what may Heaven avert—that 
the buſineſs of reform is ſuſpended for a time. 
What follows ?—The whole work muſt be begun 
anew. Every man who has ſtretched himſelf by the 
fireſide, muſt be again called forth and goaded into 
action. County meetings muſt be ummoned—com- 
mittees appointed—provincial aſſemblies convened, 
and after a length of time, there is a poſſibility that 
the nation may recover the ſame vantage ground 
whch it poſſeſſes at this moment. I ſay, a poſſibility, 
for the probability is, that the preſent opportunity 
loſt, will never be regained ; and that a month or 
two may ruin what a life time will not be able to 
reſtore. The reaſon is, that we act at preſent with 
the collected power of every Dungannon meeting, 
of every other provincial aſſembly, of the late con- 
vention, of 50, oo0 Volunteers, of the witeſt and 
beſt men in both kingdoms, all condenſed into the 
golden NOW; which muſt therefore inveſt the de- 
legates of preſent appointment with a potency form- 
ed from the combination of all theſe preceding au- 
thorities, with its own. | 

It is only by viewing the origin and progre/ſicn of 
the different means employed for accompliſhing a 


reform, that we can overlook any blunders which 


have been made in the work. I conſider the aggre- 
gate meeting of Dublin as a coarſe ſtone in the arch 
which juts out a little from the reſt, but which, not- 
withſtanding, filled up a vacancy when a better was 
not to be had, and prevented that interruption and 
ſuſpenſion in the undertaking, which might have been 
attended with the moſt dangerous conſequences, 
Why was there ſuch a vacancy ?—Aſk yourſelves ! 


Why 
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Why did the dregs of democracy riſe to the ſur- 
face ?—Aſk thoſe rich, reſpectable, honourable gen- 
tlemen, why they, who came in ſo late, went out 
ſo early, and did not finiſh the work which they 
did no! begin? 

It is not the aggregate meeting who are to be 
blamed for voluntarily expofing themſelves between 
you and the enemy, at a time when you did not 
think proper to act yourſelves; but it was your own 
reproach, that you did not come forward to fill that 
ſtation which they occupied with ſo much more zeal 
than ability. It is really curious to ſee how much 
petty political ſcandal has been caſt upon thoſe poor 
men, by a ſet of people employed in the character of 
goſſips, to whiſper away reputations, and blaſt with 
their baleful breath the moſt innocent and inoffen- 
five characters: I could, at this inſtant, ſet ſome 
of theſe peſtilential parts of human ſociety in the 
pillory of the preſs, to furniſh ſport for the grinning 
multitude ; but while ſatire lifts up her ſharp and 
ſhining weapon, ſhe diſdains the proſtrate foe, and 
draws it back again dry. 

It is not the perſons who propoſe, but the thing 
propoſed, that ought to claim the attention of a peo- 
ple, obliged as we are, to uſe various means, ſome 
more«dignified than others, in the promotion of our 
great national good. It is not the name which 
ought to alarm us, but the ſubject- matter which 
ought to animate and excite us. I muſt allow that 
the letters C. O. N. G. R. E. S. S. are magic letters of 
themſelves, ſufficient to riſe an apparition before the 
ey es of a guilty miniſter, Han apparition that will ſeem 
to draw his curtains in the dead of night and rouſe 
him from his pillow: but ſurely, there can- 
not be a more modeſt aſſemblage of letters than 
thoſe which compoſe the word Convention. The 
aggregate of Dublin were indeed ill able, for a mo- 
ment, to ſuſtain the weight of this important buſt- 
neſs, Your cauſe, countrymen, loſes nothing by 
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the acknowledgment; but if you do not treat their 
ſucceſſors with adequate reſpect, you have hft your | 
ALL. For who is it that NOW tummon you into 
convention? Not. the aggregate ſurely ! You are 


called upon by the choiceft of your countrymen /—re- 
lations !—and friends! You are adjured by a regard 
to your own confiflency ; by all the hopes you entertain 
of the future proſperity of your country! by your 
anceſtors, and by your poſterity ; by the characters 
of liberty, and by the genius of the conſtitution ! 
They adjure you in the name of the beſt 
and wiſeſt characters in both kingdoms, in the name 
of thoſe illuſtrious citizens of the world, who 
throughout Europe are ſending up to Heaven the 
devout aſpirations of the heart for your ſucceſs; by 
the blood which has been laviſhed through the annals 
of your hiſtory in the aſſertion of liberty; by the 
ſou] of the immortal Locke; and the ſpirit of R E- 
FORM, Which dictated the terms of the revolution; 
by that glorious INNOVATION on the cuſtomary 
rules of ſucceſſion, which placed the crowns of three 
kingdoms on the head of a German eleQtor,—they 
adjure you to move on with indiſſoluble firmneſs, 
irreſiſtible union, and heroic ardour, to the final ac- 
compliſhment of your glorious purpoſe, by concen- 
tering and condenſing the will of a whole people in- 
to one great aſſembly. 

To you, young men, I muſt addreſs myſelf with 
warmth and with emphaſis. The ſpirt of reform, 
like the ſpirit of youth, muſt be active, ardent, pro- 
greſſive, impaſſioned, enterpriſing, enthuſiaſtic, 
Advanced age is of a heavy, inactive, procraſtinat- 
ing diſpoſition, which always acts on the defenſive, 
and wiſhes, like the veteran Fabius, to conquer BY 
DELAY. Such a diſpoſition might ſerve to main- 


tain liberty, but will never acquire it. The genius 


of reform mult be attended with a certain gallantry 
of ſoul which puſhes FORWARD in the field of 
virtuous glory. It is this gallantry of ſoul, like the 

white 
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white plume on the helmet of Henry the fourth of 
France, always ſeen in motion among the thickeſt 
of the enemy which will inſpire thoſe who follow 
with confidence, and thoſe who oppoſe you with 
deſpair. As years advance, men are apt to acquire 
a habit of accommodation to external circumſtan- 
ces, however humiliating : the noble powers- of na- 
ture decay for want of uſe: the beggarly paſſions 
uſurp and engroſs the heart, until at length ſuch 
perſons: begin to think it a matter of neceſſity that 
they ſhould ſhiſt merely for themſelves, and leave their 
country to become the foot-ball of fortune. The 
love of country and mankind warms and dilates the 
youthful breaſt. "Thoſe expanſive paſſions gradually 
contract their limits during the progreſs of life. They 
ſhrink into the petty ſquabbling of a petty party; 
and at length all that poor patriotiſm can do, 1s to 
iſſue out in the evening twilight, bluſter a while at a 
club or a coftee-houſe, and then ſneak again into the 
contracted circle of ef. YOU are not yet benumb- 
ed with the trembling caution and commercial ſel- 
fiſhneſs of the aged. This corrupted part of the 
globe has not yet contaminated the native honeſty 
of your hearts, Your unadulterated ſpirit has all 
the racineſs of generous and genuine growth, and 
taſtes of the flavour of the ſoil. Dear and gallant 
fouls! I with to name you, man by man! I know 
many among you, and | wiſh to embrace you all in a 
holy brotherhood of affection. I with to join my 
hands with yours, and to ſwear at the altar of the 
conſtitution, that by that Being whom we adore, 
we will never abandon our country. Look ! Ithink 
] ſee your parent country, ſtanding like a Spartan 
mother at your fide, hiding the tear that trembles 
in her eye, and indignantly pointing to the ruins of 
a conſtitution which her virtuous ſons alone can re- 
ſtore to its original grandeur. Let your PAST 
ACTIONS riſe before your eyes like the ſhades of 
your anceſtors, and ſummon you to conſiſtency. Let 
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what you have done only ſerve to uſher in and an- 
nounce what you are to do, Think of thoſe whom 
you are oppoſing, and tremble, leſt you ſuffer your- 
ſelves to be defeated by officers of the revenue ; by 
excilſe-gatherers; by collectors, agents, attornies, 
ſtarving expectants, placemen and penſioners. 
When Cambyſes of Perſia warred againſt Egypt, 
he placed a number of cats and dogs in the front of 
his army, and the ſimple Egyptians ſacrificed the 
honour of their country, rather than injure the ob- 
zects of their ſuperſtition, If there be a pulſe of 
life remaining in your breaſts, in the fame inſtant 
that you throw this paper out of your hands, go 
and devote yourſelves for a little hour to the ſervice 
of your dear and native land. Go, call your friends 
together. Draw up a requiſition for the convention 
of the county in which you live. Subſcribe it; ſend 
it to the preſs. —Go, and be free. 


ORELLANA. 
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FrLLOW-SLAVES, 


TH E man who juſt a moment before beheld 
the laſt agonies of a departed friend, and heard his 
oan of expiration, is ſometimes ſeen to maintain 
with all the violence of paſſion that he is not yet dead. 
The ſurvivor hangs over the poor breathleſs body, 
and thinks or affects to think that there is ſtill an ear 
to hear, an eye to ſee, and a tongue to ſpeak. But 
as ſoon as the cold hand drops down like lead, _ 
the 
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the light of life ſinks for ever from the eyes; when 
the human face divine becomes ſcarcely diſtinguiſh- 
able in form or feature, and all haſtens to the firſt 
{tage of corruption, the ſame man ſtrives in vain to 
overcome an inſtinctive diſguſt, quits the once loved 
but now loathſome object, reſigns it to earth, and all 
that remains behind 1s—remembrance. I watch my 
deareſt country, at this moment, with the ſame 
anxious ſolicitule. I fay within myſelf, Is it poſſible, 
ſhe can be dead ? Is it poſſible that all the fine feel- 
ings of human nature, all the patriotic fervour 
which so SHORT A TIME AGO, circulated, like the 
invigorating blood of life, thro” the remoteſt extre · 
mities of the land, can be frozen up in a moment ? 
Can this ſenſible warm motion fink ſo ſuddenly into 
cold oblivion ? Can the dilated ſpirit of the nation 
degenerate into a kneaded clod? Are thele the 
hands which but yeſterday drew the ſword half out 
of the ſcabbard and dazzled our eyes with the ſhin- 
ing weapons of war? No; She is not dead. I ſwear 
ſhe is not. Tis only a death-like ſwoon. The pulſe 
will again play ;—the cheeks will glow ;—the breath 
of life will be felt, and the ſpirit will return, Tell 
me not I am deceived, If I be fo, tis a glorious 
deception and I wiſh to indulge it. 

But what can be the cause of this ſudden and 
ſurpriſing ſuſpenſion in every vital power; for the 
knowledge of the cauſe is eſſential to the cure. 
No apparent alteration in the ſyſtem of affairs has 
taken place to ſtupify, to divert, or to deceive. 
The tranſitory repreſentatives of majeſty have in- 
deed ſhifted with more than uſual celerity from ſhore 
to ſhore, but without impreſſing the public mind 
with much diſtinction of character or peculiarity of 
conduct. The laſt one always ſeems to hold a glaſs 
in which are ſeen the ſhades of his yet harmleſs ſuc- 
ceſſors, who wait on the farther fide for their allot- 
ted time to dazzle our metropolis for ſome months 
with the glare of mimic majeſty, and then to enter 

again 
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again their former ſtation as humble ſatellities of the 
the throne. The gentlemen who undertake tokeep the 
ruins of the conſtitution z repair, fill up their dif- 
ferent official departments with their accuſtomed 
fidelity, and ariſtocracy no longer affecting diſguiſe, 
ſtalks like a Coloſſus over the land ſeeking whom it 
may devour, and furious for its prey. I do not think 
there is any radical defect in the heart of Iriſnmen, 
which is the cauſe of this wonderful ſtoppage in the 
circulation of public ſpirit, nor do I think there is 
{uch a derangement in your underſtanding as not to 
comprehend the perils of your preſent ſituation. 
The neceſſity of a reform is grown into a text which 
precedes your writings. It is the axiom of your 
argument; it is the proverb of converſation. It 
twines itſelf round your preſent and future welfare. 
It excites your ambition. It gratifies your love of 
glory and independence. It agitates and intereſts 
the nobleſt paſſions of your nature. What then, 
again I aſk, can be the cauſe of this ſurpriſing calm? 
W hat evil power or paſſion has chained your tongues 
and fixed your eyes ſo ſtedfaſtiy upon the ground; 
muddied your clear intelligence, and changed the 
very ſhape of your fouls? Good God! Is it poſſible 


it can be RELIGION? Religion, that deſcended 


from Heaven to enlighten and enlarge the human 
mind, to melt down the ruggedneſs of barbariſm 


into the unſuſpicious intercourſe, the ſweet amenity 


of civil life; and in place of thoſe grim and horrid 
deities who delighted in the ſanguine field, in the 
cries of the captive, and in human ſacrifices, to ſet 
before our eyes HIM, the meek and merciful, who 
wept over Jeruſalem. 

When the author of that religion you all profeſs 
was told, that his mother and brethren were coming 
to ſeek him, he firetched forth his hand to the mul- 
titude which ſurrounded him, a multitude compoſed 
of Fews, Gentiles and Samaritans, and cried aloud, 
Lo! My Mother! My Siſter! My Brother ! I call 

upon 
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upon you, people of Ireland, in the name of Him, 
the Great Philanthropiſt,—of him who in the tor- 
ments of crucifixion ſighed out his laſt breath for 
the welfare of his enemies, —l call upon you, Church- 
men, Preſbyterians, and Catholics, to embrace each 
other in the mild ſpirit of chriſtianity, and to unite 
as a ſacred compact in the cauſe of your ſinking 
country.— For you are ALL IRIS$HMEN—you are 
nurtured by the ſame maternal earth. The hand of 
Heaven has broken off this iſland from the conti- 
nent, as if to preſerve at leaſt one fragment free, and 
has made it your common habitation. That ſame 
hand has ſcooped out your capacious harbours, deep- 
ened your ports, and ſheltered them from the ſtorms. 
It has chained down the hurricane leaſt it ſhould ra- 
vage the land. It has commanded the power which 
ſhakes the earth and terrifies its guilty inhabitants, 
to be ſtill. It has ſtifled the raging volcano and 
forbids the dreadful viſitation of the peſtilence. 
The gentle dews of Heaven drop fatneſs on your 
fields, and not even one venomous animal ventures 
to contaminate their verdure. Dare not to abuſe 
the gifts of God, and ſhew that it 1s your religion 
to be FREE.—Dare not to continue in the blaſphe- 
my of ſervitude. | | 
Is this a place, or is this a time, to blow the coals 
of perſecution and awaken the diſcord of ſects? 
Is this a time when the enemy has forced open the 
gates, when they are within the walls, when they 
have penetrated into the inner-moſt and moſt facred 
receſſes, torn down the awful veil, and placed their 
ſacrilegious hands on the very ARK which conſe- 
crates our conſtitution, and makes it famous through- 
out the globe? Is this a time to ſtir up civil tur- 
moils, and to pour the poiſon of long-forgotten an- 
tipathies into the ears of the credulous ? — ls this a 
time to ſummon up thoſe dreadful ideas which had 
imprefſed themſelves on our minds when children, 
and of conſequence became aſſociated with the firſt 
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principles of education, to make theſe ſpectres aſcend 
in gloomy reſurrection before our eyes and make us 
children again ?—ls this a time for learned and ve- 
nerable miſſionaries to run thro” the land preaching a 
cruſade, when all ſhould write, ſpeak and act againſt 
the enemy at our doors? Have we not ſuffered enough 
already by an ariſtocracy of power to ſubject ourſelves 
m this enlightened age, to the worſt of ariſtocracies, 
an ariſtocracy of opinion? Is not this the time to dil- 
play our zeal in politics, and our moderation in religi- 
on ? Is not this the time to lull the agitation and be- 
ginning ferment of eccleſiaſtical diſcord with the 
balm of oblivion, before it ſinks into the melancho- 
ly malignity of revenge, or is exalted into that rag- 
ing phrenzy which tears down with convulſive 
ſtrength every bolt and bar that oppoſes it, and then 
roams at large in all the wildneſs of deſperation ? Is 
not every Demon who wiſhes to blaſt the faireſt 
proſpect of human happineſs, grinning at this inſtant, 
with infernal glee, when he ſees that we are ourſelves 
deſtroying the fruit of ſix years labour, and ſetting 
our luxuriant harveſt in a blaze without his aſſiſtance ? 
Oh! let me conjure thoſe among the different de- 
ſcriptions of religion, whether of the eſtabliſhed 
Church, of the Preſbyterian or Catholic perſuaſion, 
who know the imperfection of all human inſtitutions 
—]et me conjure them, at this moſt trying hour, to 
form one grand aſſociation, one great fund of virtue, 
good ſenſe and patriotiſm which may yet ſuſtain our 
tottering credit, as a people; and reſcue from the 
jaws of ruin our almoſt bankrupt reputation. 
There is, in each of theſe clailes of Chriſtians, a 
ſelect few, who have one common object in con- 
templation, but who are kept apart from each other 
by the doubts and jealouſies of their forefathers, 
which are as it were engrafted into their ſweet and 
generous natures. When once out of the ſphere of 
attraction, a repulſion takes place; this ſoon be- 


comes averſion, and that as ſoon degenerates 1 | 
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all the rancour of ſectaries. Aſperity of converſa- 
tion generates conſtraint in behaviour, and makes 
them blind to that philanthropy which all of them 
may in different degrees poſſeſs, and which ought 
to be the bond and cement of their union, Jealou- 
ſies when once revived run like wildfire through the 
lower ranks of the community, as nothing is ſo in- 
flammable as the tinder of religion; and thus their 
heads and hearts are diverted from every, even the 
moſt favourite object. It is then doubly incumbent 
upon thoſe in all perſuaſions who are too tenacious of 
their liberty, to be drawn into the vortex of a ſect, 
to form a ſocial compact, which may yet reclaim 
the wandering eyes of the multitude, diffipate their 
cauſeleſs fears, and fix their attention ſolely upon 
REFORM, Bleſſed be the man who, in times ſuch as 
theſe, falls like the affectionate Joſeph on the neck 
of his brethren, however different in character or 
ſituation, and kiſſes them, and weeps aloud, and 
ſays—I AM THY BROTHER. | 
Such men, alas! are few in moſt deſcriptions of 

religion, and to this few, I muſt addreſs myſelf, 
for their junction will give them the ſtrength of 
many. The multitude, in every religion, have ſtrong 
antipathies. Such antipathies are natural, and I 
will venture to lay uſeful. They ariſe from a ſtrong 
predilection to the principles of their own perſua- 
ſion, without which men are apt to grow indifferent 
to religion at all. They give mankind extraordina- 
ry firmneſs of ſpirit upon trying emergencies, and 
they are accompanied with that ſeverity in practice 
and ſtrictneſs of conduct, which generally flow from 
ſtrength of conviction and rigour of doctrine. This 
ſtiff and uncompliant caſt of character is ſometimes 
apt to grow ſharp, acrimonious, cruel and ferocious, 
Thea is the time for men whoſe hearts are diſtended 
with the god-like feeling of philanthropy, to caſt 
themſelves between thole ſecis that ſeem even to 
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threaten hoſtility ; then is the time to diſpel the miſts 
from the eyes of their infatuated countrymen, and to 
let them ſee their enemies lying in cloſe ambuſcade, 
while you—yes, I ſay you—are murdering in dread- 
ful miſtake your harmleſs friends, and fighting for 
your bittereſt foes. The great misfortune of the 
Catholic religion in this country ariſes from this cir- 
cumſtance, that there is little or no diſtinction of 
rank among its profeſſors, and of conſequence few 
men of weight and eftimation to ſweeten that lea- 
ven of intolerance and perſecution, which in other 
perſuaſions is not perhaps leſs in quantity, but is 
well tempered by numbers in the middle and ſuperior 
ranks of life; who gently inſtill into the minds of 
thoſe beneath them, the milk of human nature. 
lt is chiefly on this account that the Catholics 
at this day are abſolutely Ixc AP ABLE of making a 
good uſe of political liberty, or what is the ſame 
thing, of political power. 1 ſpeak the ſentiments of 
the moſt enlightened among them, and I aſſert it as 
a fact, that the moſt able men in that body are too 
Wiſe to wiſh for a complete extenſion of civil fran- 
chiſes to thoſe of their own perſuaſion; and the 
reaſon is, becauſe they well know that it muſt re- 
quire the proceſs of time to enlarge their minds 
and meliorate their hearts into a capability of enjoy- 
ing the bleſſing of freedom. If your beſt friends 
doubt whether you your ſelves be capable of enjoying 

a reform, the moſt liberal among the Catholics mu 
know the greater inſufficiency of their brethren, — 
and hence their ſilence upon the ſubjet. Their ac- 
quieſcence in what has been ſaid and done in their 
favour proceeded only from that ſecret with for 
liberty ſo natural to the human heart; but their facit 
acquieſcence evinces a mixture of deſire and dread 
proceeding from a conſciouſneſs that they were not 
able to be free. I aſſert it as a fact, that the leading 
men among the Catholics did not begin to agitaty this 
| unhappy 
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unhappy queſtion. It was forced upon them by 


men whoſe goodneſs of intention is the beſt excuſe 
they can make for their want of fore-knowledge ; 
and who have unconſciouſly ſupplied the enemies of 
reform with the means of warding off the otherwiſe 
irreſiſtible impulſe of public opinion. Let then 
every man among you, know, that the Catholics 
have withdrawn their claim of civil franchiſe, and 
that they do it becauſe the buſineſs of reform muſt | 
be retarded rather than promoted by their interfer- 
ence. I rejoice that there is not the ſhadow of excuſe 
leſt for YOUR indolence or inattention. I rejoice 
that I am now writing a ſentence which will mani- 
feſt to him W] HO IS YET UNBORN, that the ſucceſs 
or failure of reform is to be your proper and pecu- 
liar glory, or your everlaſting condemnation. May 
this ſentence live, when the hand that writes it is 
mouldering in the duſt, to tell wondering poſterity, 
that after the Catholics had withdrawn every claim 
on the juſtice or generoſity of their country, for the 
welfare of their Proteſtant brethren, the Proteſt- 
ants themſelves abandoned without the ſhadow of 
a cauſe, the glorious object juſt within their graſp ; 
became exhauſted, ſpiritleſs, afflicted, fallen, and 
then ſunk into the grave tormented by the agonizing 
reflection of what might have been done, and 

haunted by the ghoſt of -their departed grandeur. 
The queſtion of reform is therefore to be conſi- 
dered merely as a political queſtion, and he- I care 
not who he be—that intermixes aught of religion in 
the matter, is from ignorance, from ſimplicity, or 
from deſign—an enemy to his country. The queſ- 
tion is not whether a reform, attended by an equal 
participation of civil rights with the Catholics, is 
better or worſe than to continue without a reform; 
—[ may anſwer wor/e, if 1 chuſe to wander from the 
queſtion, which is ſimply and ſolely this, —whether 
the government of wang is to continue an oligarcly, 
2 Or 
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or to become a limited monarchy ; whether a few 
men are to return the legiſlative and chain the exe- 
cutive beneath their feet, or are the people to reſcue 
the rights of the crown from pollution, and to vindi- 
cate their own, The Catholics, I again repeat it 
with exultation, have declined all ſhare of the con- 
teſt ; and conſcious that the plurality among them are 
placed as it were in an earlier ſtage of fociety than 
the reſt of the iſland, they ſubmit in filence to the 
neceſſity of fituation and circumſtance—waiting 
with patience until time has given them maturity of 
ſtrength, and ability equal to the arduous object 
they wiſh to attain. I do not think it at all ſurprizin 
that an enlightened Catholic, on ſeeing his Proel 
tant brother almoſt certain of poſſeſſing a reform, 
ſhould exclaim with Eſau, ** Is there not one bleſ- 
ſing left? Bleſs me, even me alſo, O! my coun- 
try ;” but when that ſame man conſiders calmly, his 
ſituation, he reſigns himſelf to the ſentence of fate, 
and for a time is content to ſerve his brother, May 
that time be made a ſhort one by their own lauda- 
ble exertions! May the light of true ſcience illumi- 
nate their minds and ſoften their hearts! May the 
gradual diffuſion of property, while it engrafts their 
affections upon the {oil which ſupport them, com- 
municate at the ſame time a ſpirit to maintain what 
their induſtry has acquired; give them ſelf-eſtima- 
tion, conſcious dignity, and in ſhort that republi- 
caniſm of ſoul, which will announce to the world, 
that the people who poſſeſs it are ſtamped by the 
hand of Heaven, heirs of independence! 

A reform in parliament, dear countrymen, is not 
merely the removal of an evil. It muſt prove a 
never failing fund of poſitive and ſubſtantial bleſ- 
ſings, which with reſpect to Proteſtants would be 
immediate, and to Catholics, eventual. The pub- 
lic mind, by being frequently brought into action, 
muſt grow better informed: the latent powers and 
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energies of every individual that enjoyed the bleſ- 
ſing, would be brought into action, for there is ſym- 
pathy between all the noble principles of our nature. 
The heat of public ſpirit would foſter and bring 
into the light of day thoſe ſeeds of ſcience, which 
at preſent germinate but to die in the breaſts of in- 
dolent and unambitious men. The republic of let- 
ters, a name ſacred in the mouths of every free 
people, a name pronounced with reverence in the 
courts of kings, would ariſe to illuminate the land. 
The mines of labour would be opened, and the miſts 
of ſuperſtition would diſſolve away. The fanaticiſm 
of ſects would become an enthuſiaſm for civil free- 
dom. We would all live like chriftians, and be- 
have as countrymen. The Catholic ſoothed by fa- 
vours, by the conveniencies of life, and by the 
hopes of affluence, would gradually melt into the 
citizen; the Preſbyterian would acknowledge, that 
all ſects when in poſſeſſion of power have abuſed it: - 
and the Churchman would find a nobler foundation 
for the ſecurity of the church than—the abuſes of 

e conſtitution, The laws would inſpect our 
actions, while our thoughts were left to God. 

O THou, who haſt ſhowered down on this fair 
and fertile iſland ſo many gifts of thy kind Provi- 
dence, diſpole the hearts of ALL its inhabitants to 
improve the bleſſings of nature, by crowning them 
with liberty, the richeſt poſſeſſion and brighteſt orna- 
ment of humanity. We aſk for thoſe rights from 
others which we received at our birth from Thee, 
who made our bodies erect and our fouls immortal, 
rational, and divine; let us not be ſurprized at this 
hour with the ſtroke of death, and return into thy 
preſence ſiript and deſpoiled of thoſe precious gifts 
which were the glory of our natures, At a time 
like this, it 1s very terrible to die. If we cannot 
live like men, we indeed deſerve to die like ſlaves— 
but ſpare us—good God! ſpare us for a little, that 
we may yet have an opportunity to WO the 
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human character; and call our ſpirits to thy ſelf in that 
glorious moment, when our cauſe is victorious and 
our country FREE. LET ME LIVE To SEE THAT 
DAY, AND 1 SHALL EXPIRE WITHOUT A GROAN. 


ORELLANA. 


TO IMs PUBLIEC. 


Tuk preſent great national queſtion has divided 
you into four diſtinct claſſes. The firſt is compoſed 
of thoſe who may be called, SEDENTARY re- 
formers. Theſe are amiable, but indolent characters, 
who yawn over the intereſting argument, and woo 
their object with a ſort of platonic paſſion, which is 
ſufficiently gratified with hope, and is never very 
anxious for enjoyment. Theſe men in higher life, are 
generally made uſe of as thats, to fill up, among well- 
bred company, the vacancies of an after-dinner con- 
verſation. Their names move regularly round the 
peaceful orbit of the table, without ſcorching, a ſin- 
ole gueſt with the meteor glare of enthuſiaſtic patri- 
otiſm ; ſhedding only that ſerene and inoffenſive light, 
which neither warms with its heat, nor dazzles with 
its effulgence. It is obliging however in theſe gen- 
tlemen, to lend the uſe even of their names to the com- 
munity. They ſerve the ſame purpoſe as the 
paſte-board effigies of heroes, which uſed to cheat 
the eyes of the ignorant populace, and eke out the 
proceſſion of a Roman triumph. Theſe are the men 
among you, who are always too modeſt to lead, too 
proud to follow, too wiſe to debate, too prudent to 
decide, too buſy to be active, too young to reſolve 
—or—too old to perform. Thele are the men, in 
wer ſtations, who, after convincing the conviction 
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of their neighbour, fit quietly down with the ſure 
and certain hope, that the full-fed commiſſioner, and 
meagre levee-hunter, will come and lay both poſ- 
ſeſſions and promiſes at their feet. 

A ſecond claſs is compoled of PRACTICAL and 
EFFICIENT reformers, who reduce philanthropy 
into action, join the animation of paſſion to the con- 
fidence of conviction, and with the wiſh to perſuade, 
have alſo the power to propagate the principles they 
profeſs. There is one character among this number 
who moves along like a comet portending nothing 
but blood, fixing the gaze of the multitude, and 
perplexing monarchs with the fear of revolutions, 
Yet his courſe is determined notwithſtanding its ap- 
parent eccentricity. It is the rapidity of accele- 
rated motion which increaſes his reſplendence, and 
his magnitude augments as he approaches more near- 
ly to the great and glorious object which attracts him. 

In the thirdclaſs are the AN FI-REFORMERS, a 
compact and well regulated body, who ground their 
obſtinacy in argument on the incontrovertible axi- 
-oms of pot, place, penfion, and expeclancy; and who 
act moſt ſtoutly on the defenſive, as men may be 
naturally ſuppoſed to do, who fight for their for- 
tunes, and perhaps for their lives, Theſe are the 
men who ſet ſuch value on the ruins of conſtitution, 
that they denounce vengeance on the ſacrilegious 
hands which would remove even the duſt and rub- 
biſh from the ſacred walls. Theſe are they who 
conjure up the horrid images of civil war, maſlacres, 
peſtilence and famine, to ſcare our women and our 
boys. Theſe are they who are always ſure to com- 
pliment their adverſaries in argument with the title 
of reſtleſs ſpirits, deſperadoes, innovators, and in- 
cendiaries. I remember I once took the liberty of 
expreſſing my ſurprize to a gentleman of this claſs 
during the time of dinner, that he would admit 
ſuch things as potatoes to his table, which were 
known to ſupport the loweſt aregs of the prope, 
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and were indeed neither more or leſs than a republi- 
can root. / 

The fourth claſs may go under the name of NEU- 
TRALS, a ſtrange miſcellaneous aſſemblage from 
all ranks and conditions of life. Theſe characters, 
like the ſkin of the chameleon, take the colour of 
thoſe objects which happen to ſurround them; and 
their actions, whenever they do act, are ſeldom uni- 
form or deciſive. This well-peopled claſs keep at 
preſent a ſort of balance of power between the 
oppoſite parties. They are ſought after as proſe- 
lytes, and derive the firſt importance in the minds 
of both ſides, by poſſeſſing a perfect indifference to 
either. Theſe men are generally carried away as 
feathers on the prevailing tide of popular opinion ; 
and it becomes, on this account, moſt incumbent 
on every ſtrenuous advocate for reform, to act at,the 
preſent moment in that decided manner, and to 
ſpeak with that determined tone, which may fix 
the irreſolute, and inſpire the timid with confi- 
dence. 

If the active partizans ſeem for one inſtant to ſtag- 
ger, the panic will fly like lightning, and all the 
non-effeftives, who at preſent range themſelves on the 
popular ſide and fill up the intervals, will deſert in a 
body to the enemy. The ſedentary reformers will 
fit ſtill and look on, while we who remain, will be 
forced to walk under a yoke made of thoſe very 
arms which we bore as volunteers and foldiers of the 
conſtitution. Such will be the inevitable conſe- 
quence of procraſtination, or of what has been late- 
ly diſguiſed under the term perſeverance. It is not 
the part of an experienced general to expoſe his 
main body, by the loſs of his auxiliaries; and the 
fact is, that unleſs we ſupport them, they will aban- 
don us. Nor will the curſe of inaction reſt here 
Cowardice ſpreads by the ſame ſympathy as cou- 
rage. The moſt forward will feel their ſpirits damp- 


ed by the contagion of bad example, The _ 
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of corruption will then blow like the ſpirit- ſinking 
Sirocco acroſs the land. The fterneſt patriot will 
feel himſelf emaſculated ; and the ſinewy ſtrength 
of manly integrity will relax into the weakneſs of 
the woman, 

It is then the bounden duty of every real friend 
of reform, at this important hour, to impel the 
neutrals forward, by ſhewing in themſelves a reſolu- 
tion, ſpirit, and conſtancy, which is never damp- 
ed by deſpondence ; and to ſtimulate thoſe of the 
firſt claſs into ſome degree of exertion, by flat- 
tery and popular honours, For this purpoſe you muſt 
appear to give credit to every able and needy ad- 
venturer who languiſhes for the title of patriot. It is the 
ſeeming credulity of the public which tempts many to 
the profeſſion of patriotiſm; and the number that 
e ſtrut and fret their hour upon this ſtage,” 
compenſates, in a great meaſure, for the want of 
perſeverance in the individuals. The inflexible pa- 
triot of 70-day, is ſtimulated into ſome act that may 
approve him worthy of the title, and is ſucceeded 
to-morrow by another obſtinate Cato, who gene- 
rouſly contributes his mite to the ſtock of public 
good; which by this means accumulates more by 
the number than the intrinſic -value of ſuch petty 
donations. Popular opinion may be ſaid to eſta- 
bliſh a ſort of inſurance office for the virtue of men, 
and this office ſupports itſelf by the multitude of 
ſmall adventures, notwithſtanding the notorious fra- 
gility of the material inſured. Were the glorious 
title of patriot to be wrung from the reluctant 
hand of the public, by a long and laborious appren- . 
ticeſhip in the ſervice of the common-weal, ſcarce- 
ly a man, except a Flood, would put in for the 
prize; but when the ſplended appellation is diſtri- 
buted with little ſelection, every one is eager to be- 
come an adventurer in this lottery, certain of an 
eventual fortune, becauſe one man had the good luck 
of gaining 50,0001, via 
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do not go willingly out of my way to mention 
that man. The labourer is worth his hire, and the 
ſpirit of a great nation ought to be above chaffering 
about wages. I believe him to be great even with his 


wages; but his beſt friends would have thought him 
greater without it; and he has gratified the malig- 


nity of his worſt enemies, by ſinking fo much near- 
er the common level of humanity. If it be ever 
neceſlary to barter glory for gain, he deſerved triple 
the ſum he received. If ſuch conduct muſt be re- 
warded with money, let millions be the inadequate 
reward; but even with the reward he has obtained 
from a country, comparatively ſpeaking, as poor as 
he once was himſelf, this man can never ſtand up in 
his place with the dignity of creſt which well be- 
came him as firſt creditor of the nation, His vivid 
genius, his eloquence, and literary merit, muſt give 
him reaſon to rank with any Roman—of the Au- 
guſtan age; but in the earlier periods of that Re- 
blic, the members of the ſenate-houſe poſſeſſed a 
ort of PROUD COMPETENCE, which rendered the 
tone of their eloquence deep, energetic, and irre- 
ſiſtible. I know not whether this grand penſionary 
of the people be corrupted, but corrupt men will 
flatter themſelves in thinking him ſo; and perhaps 
flatter him till they make him ſo. In the inſidious 
progreſs of ſelf-deception, his patriotic feelings, 
which at his time ought to be arouſed to action, will 
unconſciouſly to himſelf grow leſs exquiſite and irritable. 
His preſent pettiſhneſs againſt the people, will de- 
generate into aſperity and acrimony : theſe will at 
length terminate in diſguſt; and every little ſelfiſh 
paſſion will find leiſure and room to unfold itſelf, 
The bird of Jove, which had graſped the thunder- 
bolt and borne the lightning of Heaven—when 
caught and chained down in a cage, forgets its am- 
bitious flights, and with flagging wing, and lack 
luſtre eye, bears the inſults of every coward boy, 
and furniſhes ſport for every menial of the caſtle. 
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You are to conſider a patriot in no other light than 
as an inſtrument employed by the people for a cer- 
tain purpoſe, and when this inſtrument becomes 
rotten, another muſt be ſubſtituted in its ſtead ; 
but in the queflion of reform, which of all poli- 
tical queſtions is moſt purely the matter of the 
people, nothing can be more dangerous than to reſt 
with aſſured confidence upon any ſet of men; parti- 
cularly upon men of ſhining abilities, and conſe- 
quently of great ambition, In this national ſubject, 
the more cloſely the matter comes before the nation 
in SELF-convention, the better will it be managed; 
and the more fortunate will be its iſſue. When the 
native, genuine, homely ſpirit of the people is raiſ- 
ed into local meetings—then transferred to provin- 
cial aſſemblies to conventions—and to convention- 
committees, I always imagine that in theſe repeated 
diſtillations, as they may be called, ſomething of the 
original taſte and flavour is, perhaps indeed neceſſa- 
rily, deſtroyed. The ſubject matter, by all this recti- 
fication and ſtraining, becomes in truth very ratio- 
nal and very refined ; while thoſe who agitate it be- 
come very polite, diffident, ductile and unaſſuming. 
The enemies of reform, on this very account, loſe all 
their former terrors, and now pretend to make a jeſt 
of that power, as a hobgoblin, which before they had 
dreaded as the avenging ſpirit of an injured people. 
In ſhort, it is the piercing cry of oppreſſed human- 
nature, conſcious of its ſtrength and impatient of 
injury, which ſtartles the ſtouteſt champion among 
your enemies. 

If the nation feels the want of a repreſentation in 
parliament, it will ſpeak as if it had feeling of the grie- 
vance ; and if it does not ſpeak feelingly, the acute 
reaſoners on the oppoſite (ide will naturally deduce it 
as the ſtrongeſt preſumption that there is no griev- 
ance felt. We are very ready,” they may ſay with 
an ironical ſneer, to do every thing for the great- 
teſt happineſs of the greateſt number ; becauſe we 
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pay the higheſt reſpect to the majeſty of the people. 


It is a term which always ſounds pleaſant in our ears; 
but we really acknowledge ourſelves at a loſs to know 
whether you beSERIOUS in your preſent requiſitions, 
You looked, indeed, at Dungannon, as if you were not 
making game, and we recollect that your red-coats 
had the lame effect on us at that time, as the terrific 
terms of raw-head and bloody-bones had upon us 
when children, But our nerves are now a little 
better ſtrung. We ſhall allow that you played the 
counterfeit incomparably well, and we give you full 
credit for the whole as a ſuper-excellent joke: We 
therefore pardon it as a diverting piece of waggery ; 
for ſurely you cannot be ſo ſimple as to imagine, that 
we are to quit our ancient rights and indubitable 
poſſeſſions, for the frolickſome tricks of a jeſter, or the 
bravado of a bully—we can practiſe the game of brag 


as well as you.” 

I muſt fa that theſe gentlemen have reaſon in 
their argument. I muſt accompany them ſtill farther, 
and maintain, that their conceſſions have always been 
fully adequate to your exertions, and that govern- 
ment has always approved itſelf ready to give when 
you had the inclination to aſk. The ruling power 
has ever met you half-way ; and fo far from being 
obſtinate, has been wonderfully gracious and facile 
Would you have it to forſake all the modeſty 
and decorum of ſpotleſs and uncontaminated inno- 
cence, claſp you round the neck and ſtifle you with 
embraces ? — Would you have it come, like the 
ſpiritleſs Queen of Sheba, to Solomon, and moved 
by the bare REPORT of your depth of wiſdom 
and magnitude of power, throw ſhekels of 
of fine gold and heaps of precious ſtones at your 
feet ? No ;— There is an obſequious majeſty in 
9 t which would be woo'd, and not unſought 
be won. When you took up arms as Volunteers, 
were you not legalized by the authority of two 
eſtates of the legiſlature; and was the ſilent acqui- 
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eſcence of be third, aught elſe than the ſpeechleſs rap- 


ture of a happy parent, who looks with delight on 
his martial offspring When you met at Dun- 
gannon, were not meſſengers ſent to wait at your 
doors, and to return on the ſpur of the moment, 
with the reſult of your deliberations? Did any of 
thele men at that time enter the meeting, and with a 
tribunitial VET O put a ſtop to its proceedings? 
When you reſolved did not they perform? Did not 
expreſſes upon expreſſes ſtimulate the dilatory cabinet 
of Britain to accede to your demands; and as if it 
was always feared that the laſt expreſs might fall fick 
or get drunk upon the road, did not the Secretary 
himſelf, fly like a Mercury from the Council-Board, 
and riſing in his place, beſeech the Britiſh ſenate to 
comply with your reaſonable deſires? Did they not 
comply? When you were informed that the repeal 
of the Declaratory Act was an inſufficient tenure for 
legiſlative independence,—that the liberties of a na- 
tion were not to hang upon implication, deduction, 
the virtue of a negation, or the loop of expediency 
—but were to be ſecured by a record compoſed of 
characters poſitive, marked, and notorious, large 
enough to be read by the multitude, and deep 
enough to reſiſt the injuries of time; that the baſis 
of eternal agreement could not be too ſtrong and 
explicit; and that repeal was merely retroſpective, 
while renunciation, like the god of PEACE, had one 
face turned to the time paſt, and another that look- 
ed into futurity; did not you teſtify your wiſhes for 
renunciation, and did not renunciation take place? 
Was not your very countenace watched before the 
words eſcaped from your lips, and were not your 
withes anticipated while they were yet riſing from 
the bottom of your hearts ? If you have any griev- 
ance remaining SPEAK and tell what they are. Is 
government obliged to aivine your complaints? 
Where then is the ſeat of your pain? What noble 
part has it affected? Is it your head or your __ ? 
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You ſigh and you tremble—are you ſo oppreſt with 
violence of diſeaſe that it has robbed you of utter- 
ance? Speak !—Speak !—if there be yet a ſpark of 
life ſtirring within you, I conjure you in the name of 
God to ſpeak, and if you cannot, hold up your hand. 
SHE DIES WITHOUT A $IGN! 

Put yourſelves, my countrymen, in the place of 
n. and you will find that they act with 
the ſtricteſt propriety. You have made a new requi- 
ſition through the medium of the Volunteer Con- 
vention. That Convention, however, repreſented 
only a part of the people. In ſuch a national mat- 
ter as reform, it is the nation which ought to ſpeak. 
. Miniſtry are too patriotic to liſten to a part when the 
intereſts of the whole are concerned. They deny 
that the Volunteers expreſs the ſenſe of the people, 
and aſſert, that they are a ſet of delegates, who have 
uſurped the right of ſpeaking for the people without 
their conſent, and diſdaining their controul : That 
therefore it is the duty of every patriat to bring about 
the only ſubſtantial reform, by driving thoſe uſurpers 
from the ſeats which they have polluted, and that 
they, I ſay the MinisT&y, throw themſelves on 
the wiſdom and magnanimity of the people in he 
largeſt ſenſe of that word, to juſtify their patriotic con- 
duct at the preſent momentous criſts—— ON THE 
TWENTIETH oF JANUARY, 1785, will this great ap- 
peal be determined. 

For my own part I cannot ſpeak upon this ſub- 
je, as I happen to enjoy at preſent the office of petty 
conſtable, and I have no inclination to encounter a 
ſummary civil proceſs, or to be found guilty of a 
miſdemeanor, and perhaps of conſtructive high trea- 
ſon. YOU may ſpeak, for I know not of any eſta- 
bliſhed precedent in the courts of law for iſſuing out a 
writ of attachment againſt-a NATION, or for citing 
two millions of people for contempt of court to be con- 
demned or acquitted by an oath of exculpation. 
Perhaps indeed every man 1s to be — a 
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K—'s officer, on the ſame account that he is ſuppoſed 
to be his tenant ; and his M. may be as much lord 
of the /ouls of his ſubjects as he is of the ſol. 

The favour of the ſovereign, ſays the moſt elo- 
quent of Hiſtorians, may command power: the 
eſteem of the people only, can command authority, 
Under that authority you are now called upon to 
act. If there be no other means of aſſembling in 
your counties than by the requiſition of a Sheriff 
and if the ſheriff does this with an attachment hang- 
ing over his head, it is not to be expected that you 
will find among the-number a Decius who will de- 
vote himſelf for the good of his country, YOU 
are to at—and the Volunteers of this nation are 
to be tried by Gop and by THEIR CounTRy, 

But till I fear for the event Ireland is yet a 
child. There is ſometimes ſeen in ricketty children 
an extraordinary forwardneſs of mental powers, 
which ſurprizes every one with its ſtrength, acuteneſs 
and comprehenſion, The nurſe wonders, and the 
parents expect that the little one will turn out a pro- 
digy. Every thing ſeems learned by inſtinct and in- 
tuition.—Gradually its powers weaken, its faculties 
ſhrivel up. It loſes all its fiery ſpirit, its glowing 
ambition ; and the little wonder of the world at 


length Ives a IMPLETON and dies A SOT. 
A PETTY CONSTABLE. 
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FELLOW-SLAVES! 


Turgk is a certain TERM fixed by the hand of 
Providence, which ſets a limit to the misfortunes as 
well as to the proſperity of a people. This termi- 
nating period ſometimes happens in a ſeaſon when 
it was leaſt expected, and mocks the boaſted ſaga- 
city of the ſecond-ſighted politician. The cloud 
which he ſuppoſed muit burſt in ruin upon the heads 
of millions, ſilently diſperſes, or falls gently down 
in the dew of amity and peace. The preſent may 
perhaps be a period of this kind. But who is the 
power that, under Providence, can procure us li- 


berty and peace? the SoveREiGN; that auſpicious 


power which is always to be ſuppoſed wakeful for 
the public good, and which delights to blend juſtice 
with mercy. The hope of this propitious interceſ- 
ſion gladdens my ſoul. I orger, for one happy mo- 
ment, that I am the ſlave of ſlaves; and uſing the 
privilege of the Saturnalian ſeaſon, I place the cap 
of liberty on my head, and holding the olive branch 
in my hand, I preſume to addreſs myſelf in the 


name of this nation, 


To the KING ff GREAT-BRITAIN 
and IRELAND. 


SIR, 
WITH the zealous loyalty of affectionate ſubjects 


to a gracious Sovereign, whoſe throne is eſtabliſhed 
in the hearts of his people, we preſume to approach 
the common father of the empire. We approach 


him with that honeſt confidence which becomes us as 
the 
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the brethren of Britons, and the co-heirs of Magna 
Charta. We beſeech him to liſten with benignity to 
his loyal people of Ireland, who are ready with their 
lives and fortunes to defend the rights of royalty, 
and will make the ſame ſacrifice rather than relin- 
quiſh their own. Suffer us, great and good Sir, 
without encroaching on our reſpect and veneration 
for the monarch, to addreſs your feelings as a man. 
Let other nations inveſt their Sovereigns with the 
attributes of omnipotence, and fall down like ſervile 
idolators before the workmanſhip of their own 
hands.— Our King is not the object of ſuperſtition, 
but of love. We addreſs your Majeſty, not in the 
prone poſture of impious adoration, but caſting our 
eyes with delight on the graciouſneſs of your coun- 
tenance, we view you with all the warmth of per- 
ſonal affection. Your illuſtrious houſe may well be 
called THE FAMILY OF THE PEOPLE. The 
images of your anceſtors are enſhrined in our hearts, 
and memory ſheds a ſort of ſacred and religious light 
over the long-departed dead. We did not heſitate 
to place the crown of this kingdom on the heads of 
foreigners, who were ſo cloſely related to this coun- 
try by the fellowſhip of freedom ; but on you, dear 
Sovereign, we look with patriotic 2 and 
the attachment of loyalty is condenſed into domeſtic 
affection, Never ſhall that day be obliterated from 
our remembrance, when your Majeſty in aſcending 
the throne, declared, that born and educated 1n this 
country, you gloried in the name of Briton. We 
come before you in the obeiſance of our hearts and 
in the anguiſh of our fouls. We come to pour out 
our complaints as children to a parent, and by the 
prevailing power of this pathetic appellation, we 
think ourſelves ſecure of your favourable attention, 
We beſeech you as a man, who can feel for the ſuf- 
ſerings of humanity ; as an illuſtrious patriot, whoſe 
life is the public care; as a King, whoſe private hap- 


pineſs muſt be the public glory; but above all,—as a 
E father, 
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father, to look upon the larger family that now ad- 
dreſſes you, with a ſmile of paternal condeſcenſion. 
FaTHER OF THE PEOPLE, hear their prayers ! 

An intimate acquaintance with the hiſtory of the 
conſtitution will demonſtrate to your Majeſty, that 
this, like other human inftitutions, is liable to decay 
and declenſion. The conſtitution emerged at firſt 
from the ſame deluge of feudal barbariſm which 
overſpread all the nations of Europe; and while 
moſt of theſe nations roſe for a little to ſink again 
into the baſeneſs of ſervility, your people, by their 
inſular ſituation, the ſpirit of their anceſtors, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of fortunate circumſtances, and the reſtorative 
virtue of revolutions, became the rightful inheritors 
of a ſyſtem and plan of government, founded on 
the rights of human nature and the principles of 
freedom. The abuſes incident to every human go- 
vernment, that carries within itſelf the ſeeds of cor- 
ruption, were always corrected by a recurrence to 
thoſe firſt principles which through the lapſe of time 
had been neglected or forgotten. This occaſional 
recurrence produced a fort of political regeneration, 
connteraced the devaſtions of time, and re- animated 
the genius of the common-weal. It is this recurrence 
alone which can preſerve the due attemperament of 
the three eſtates, and apportion to each their ade- 
quate ſhare of intrinſic power and external influence. 
The conſtitution is a pyramid of matchleſs work- 
manſhip, founded on the broad baſe of democracy, 
and aſcending with due gradation, until the image of 
the Sovereign is exalted npon its height and termi- 
nates its elevation. No overhanging part ought to 
endanger its ſtability : No enormous power ought to 
deſtroy its juſt proportion. 

To preſerve THE BALANCE OF POWER among 
the nations of Europe was not the chief glory of 
Britain. Her chief glory was, and is, to preſerve 
the BALANCE of FREEDOM within herſelf. 
From this originated the greatneſs of her empire, the 
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virtue and valour of her people, her extended fame, 
and her domeſtic proſperity. When the nations 
that drooped beneath the yoke of deſputiſm heard 
the Britiſh thunder roar on their remoteſt ſhores, they 
wondered that the limited monarch of a little iſland 
could ſtretch an arm ſo powerful acroſs the ocean.— 
They did not, or could not, comprehend, that the 
ſtrength of millions was lodged in that arm, and 
that the ſame popular power which limited the en- 
croachments of arbitrary ſway, made our King the 
more terrible to his foes. The power of a Britiſh 
King is the liberty of the people condenſed into an 
irreſiſtible force, which was once courted into alliance 
by the proudeſt potentates, and hurled vengeance on 
thoſe tyrants who wiſhed to become deſpots of the 
globe. The gradual affirmation of long-conteſted 
rights, through ſo many centuries, ftrung the nerves 
of your ſubjects, and made them fearleſs of every 
foe; while the prerogative of the crown, no longer 
wild and voracious, but circumſcribed within its 
proper bounds, became as ſacred and conſtitutional 
as the franchiſes of the people. Your rights, royal 
Sir, and the rights of your people, reſt on the ſame 
foundation. As every act of arbitrary power abridg- 
es general liberty, the depreſſion of the people is 
not leſs certainly the abaſement of regal glory. If a 
ſpirit of liberty ſhould ariſe in any other nation in Eu- 
rope, its object muſt be to tear the deteſted deſpot 
from his ſeat of uſurpation, introduce anarchy in 
place of abſolute power, deftroy the land with civil 
commotion, and drown it in blood: but the ſecurity 
and eſtabliſhment of conſtitutional rights in the ſub- 
Jes of this realm, is the aggrandizement of our 
monarch, the exaltation of his dignity, and the ſplen- 
dour of his crown. 

It is therefore, moſt gracious Sovereign, from a 
deep and enthuſiaſtic veneration for the genuine 
principles of a conſtitution, which equally reſpects 
the prerogative of the crown and the privileges = 
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the people, that your ſubjects of Ireland are con- 
ſtrained to declare, in the preſence of God and of 
your Majeſty,—with urgent and unanimous voice, — 
that the interference of the ariſtocratic body in elec- 
tions, and its conſequential influence over a large 
majority of the commons houſe, is unconſtitutional, 
and an intolerable grievance. It is this interference 
which excludes your faithful people from the leaſt 
ſhare of participation in that government which 
their anceſtors acquired, and your anceſtors redeem- 
ed; in that government, which is to ſuperintend 
their properties, their liberties, and their lives, It 
is this interference which cloſes up the natural chan- 
nel of communication between our Sovereign and his 
people; and with enormous power overſhadowing 
the land, intercepts or turns from their deſtined di- 
rection every ray of royal benevolence. It is this 
interference which deſtroys the balance of the dif- 
ferent eſtates of legiſlature, and ſubjects the rights of 
MILLIONS to a few men, whofe intereſts are not 
more hoſtile to the freedom of the ſubject than de- 
rogatory of the real dignity of the throne. Far, 
very far is it from our intention, to offer the ſlighteſt 
injury to one conſtituent part of government, or to 
diſturb that happy contexture which time has ſancti- 
fied and which experience has approved. We do 
not touch with adventurous or deſperate hands, that 
venerable conſtitution, which has been framed by the 
labour of our anceſtors, and cemented with their 
blood. Could we dare to remove a lingle ſtone that 
ſupports the ſacred edifice, the groans of theſe an- 
ceſtors would ariſe from their graves and ſtop us in 
our progreſs. The ariſtocracy, of whole extra- 
vagant influence we at preſent complain, has always 
been the guardian of the land, when it moved with- 
in the circle of the conſtitution. It has always ma- 
nifeſted itſelf a powerful and prevailing mediator 
and interceſſor between the King and the people. 
But if this power ſwells in an overgrown magnitude, 
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by feaſting on the rights of the community, if it 
riſes to ſuch gigantic ſize as 4 look don even upon the 
throne—we muſt fly into your Majeſty's preſence as 
to an aſylum, and ſeek for protection and mediation 
where alone it can be found—in your Majeſty's wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs. 

With our eyes lifted up to Heaven, we declare to 
your Majeſty, that the great ſource of all our na- 
tional evils ariſes from a conviction deeply ſunk in 
the minds of all ranks of men, that the intereſts of 
the nation are ſubjected to the abſolute will and plea- 
ſure of men elected by, and dependent upon, a ſelfiſh 
ariſtocracy. A ſubjection which we muſt call ſervile 
and unnatural, the fertile cauſe of preſent grievances, 
and the pregnant parent of future oppreſſions, un- 
leſs your Majeſty's moſt gracious interpoſition ſhall 
reſcue this land from impending ruin. It is net 
only the tyrannical exerciſe of power which makes 
it tyrannical; but all governments muſt be of that 
nature, which have not in their conſtitution ſufficient. 
ſecurity againſt arbitrary power, from whatever 
quarter it may proceed. When, therefore, the vital 

rinciples of free government are infected, when the 
fuſtre of monarchy is ſullied, and the primary fran- 
chiſes of the people in danger of annihilation, we 
imagine, that under theſe circumſtances, ARECUR- 
RENCE TO FIRST PRINCIPLES becomes INDI1s- 
PENSABLE. To reform the conſtitution is in this 
caſe to RESTORE it. But little ſtudious of names 
in a ſubject ſo deeply intereſting, we are ready to 
call the attempt to renovate our conſtitution, an in- 
novation, if the ſame term be applied to thoſe changes 
in our government which form the brighteſt pages 
in the annals of its hiſtory—to MAGNA CHARTA, 
to the BILL OF RIGHTS; io that religious revo- 
lution diſtinguiſhed by the name of REFORMA- 
TION: and, to what we ſhall ever deem a glo- 
rious innovation on the uſage of the realm—the 
SET TLE- 
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SET TLEMEMT of the illuſtrious Houſe of Hano- 
ver on the throne of theſe kingdoms. 

At the ſame time in which we lay our, grievances 
before our Sovereign and our Father, we call upon 
the ſhades of an Alfred, an Edward, and a William, 
to hover at this inſtant over your honoured head, and 
to pour down upon you the inſpiration of their juſt, 
generous, and extenſive counſels. We call upon 
HIM who firſt founded the conititution, and mixed 
the genius of ſo many nations into a rich tide of 
perſonal valour and public glory ;—upon HIM, who 
carried on the glorious work, tempered monarchy 
with popular privilege, and made the greateſt hap- 
pineſs of the greateſt number the policy of the ſtate ; 
—upon HIM, who reſcued this conſtitution from 
perdition, and wrote upon his flag thoſe golden 
words, „I will maintain the liberties of the em- 
pire.”—We call upon you, illuſtrious Sovereign, in 
their great names, to vindicate your crown, and to 
ſave your people. There are certain eras in the 
hiſtory of this nation, when the elaſtic ſpirit of free- 
dom ſtruggles to throw off the incumbent weight 
which oppreſles it, and which the lapſe of time, or 
the abuſes of the conſtitution, had accumulated with 
flow and almoſt imperceptible additions. When a 
James, or a Charles, happen to mount the throne in 
theſe critical periods, they diſobey or ſhut their eyes 
againſt the ſignal of Heaven, preſs the people with 
a {till heavier hand, and force the tortured nation 
into convulfion, Yet the crimes of the prince be- 
come the immediate or remote means of general 
good, and tyrants themſelves, the unwilling inſtru- 
ments of divine benevolence. But, bleſſed be God, 
ke often condeſcends to fignalize fuch momentous 
periods, by ſending as his meſſengers patriot Kings, 
who unite with the nation in bringing about a 
bloodleſs revolution; and thus reſtoring the empire 
to its original grandeur, In ſuch a period appeared 
ihe immortal WiLL1am, whoſe conqueſt was with- 
| out 
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out a groan, and whoſe triumph was without a war; 
That great and good monarch George the Firſt, ſe- 
conded in the {ame manner the deſigns of Heaven, 
and reſcued the crown once more — a race that 
polluted it. It is yours, royal Sir, to riſe not only 
above the crowd of Kings, but above even theſe 
our moſt illuſtrious monarchs, and to become our 
greateſt pELIVERER. In your power, is it placed, 
O King! to uſher in a new order of things, to per- 
fect the glories of the conſtitution, and to make the 
name of GREOROCE THE THirDd luminous in the 
hiſtoric page to the remoteſt generations. While 
the kingdoms of Europe are ſunk in the depths of 
deſpotiſm, be it yours to place yourſelf at the head 
of the united empire; and by reſtoring that freedom 
of conſtitution, which grew with the earlieſt growth 
of the Britiſh power, and covered your anceſtors 
with the mantle of majeſty, reſtore to theſe iſlands 
their former greatneſs; greatneſs that made them 
happy at home and reſpectable abroad, greatneſs 
now ſinking in the duſt, for the want of that actual 
repreſentation which is the birth-right of man, and 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to make theſe king- 
doms either FREE or FRATERNAL! Then will 
the thunder of the ſtate roll as loudly as before, and 
the flag of the united empire ſhall be a ſtream of 
lightning flaſhing in the eyes of its foes. Other 
Kings will have ſervile ſubjects; you alone will have 
—A PEOPLE, The ſun of liberty which has tra- 
velled, in the progreſs of centuries, from the eaſtern 
to the weſtern hemiſphere, ripening the noble powers 
and faculties of human nature wherever it arrived, 
and leaving at its departure a diſmal deſolation, 
would and ftill at your command, and its light 
would linger around thoſe fortunate iſles which glo- 
ried in having you for their King. 

Let not our King liſten to thoſe men whoſe intereft 
it is to deceive, by aſcribing the diſtracted ſtate of 
this country, and its rapid depopulation, to a cauſe ſo 
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inadequate to the effect, as the ſuggeſtions of a petty 
party, or the licentiouſneſs of a factious few. He 
who reads the human heart knows, how unwilling 
we are to diſturb the peace of the royal breaſt, with 
the complaints of a much injured people. He 
knows how ſincerely we deprecate the horrors that 
attend civil commotion ; and with what long ſuffer- 
ing and patient endurance we have reiterated our 
grievances in the ears of thoſe who have treated us 
in return with contempt and deriſion. He knows, 
that we are attached to our native foil by all the ten- 
der ties and charities of life ; and that it 1s within our 
eſtimation an equal alternative to abandon it—or to die. 
The man, whoever he may be, that can, for a mo- 
ment, diſſuade a virtuous prince from the moſt ex- 
alted diſplay of human excellence, by the liberation 
of millions of his fellow-creatures, is equally zhe 
enemy of the PEOPLE, the CROWN, and the Cons Tl- 
TUTiONn. Liſten rather, Sir, to thoſe who have 
been in all ages the protectors of our conſtitutional 
monarchy and the pillars of the ftate,—to that great 
ſtateſman and faithful ſervant, who though dead till 
ſpeaketh, and who under your auſpices, ſtruck a 
blow in the world that reſounded through its hiſtory ; 
to him, the ſon of that ſame man, now your firſt 
miniſter, and who in this great point reconciles op- 
poſition and deſtroys party; to him who preſides in 
your molt ſacred counſels; to the wiſeſt and beſt 
men in the three kingdoms ;—liften to ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, who, in purſuit of 
this glorious object, are uniting into one grand aſſo- 
ciation, which every day increaſes in ſtrength and 
in numbers. f 

Your people of Ireland will never deſpair of the 
common-weal, while they are ſuffered to appeal to 
your Majeſty; and while the extraordinary and 
multiplied exertions of private virtue and patriotiſm 
which have of late years raifed this iſle into emi- 
nence, fo ſtrongly indicate, that there is a _ of 
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ts and ſpirit diffuſed throughout this kingdom ; 
which collected with prudence and applied with 
ſkill, may, with the aſſiſtance of the Sovereign, 
ſucceſsfully counteract the otherwiſe fatal increaſe of 
ariſtocratical influence. For this ſole purpoſe of col- 
lecting the will of the nation, and of procuring the 
ſolemn verdict of public opinion, your people have 
aſſembled together, and called this aſſembly Con- 
vention. It is an aſſembly founded on the firſt 
principle of the conſtitution—the right of petition- 
ing. It is an aſſembly which glories in purſuing the 
end and object of its deſires, by a regular progreſs, 
by the faithful adherence of loyalty, and by the ways 
of PEACE. Formed by no faction, ſubmitted to 
no demagogue, it is compoſed of men the moft 
honoured and reſpected in the land ; men who at 
all times have ſupported the juſt prerogatives of the 
crown; men whoſe extenſive properties make them 
deeply intereſted in the peace and proſperity of the 
empire; men who have guarded this iſland from 
foreign invaſion and domeſtic diſturbance ; men 
who have received the moſt ſplendid marks of emi- 
nence and diſtinction from the honour-giving hand 
of their beloved Sovereign. 

Liſten to our petitions, O our Father and our 
King! Gloriouſly anticipate, in the way which to your 
wiſdom may ſeem moſt meet, the redemption of your 
people; and by becoming the ſaviour of the empire, 
become the arbiter, not merely of Europe, but of 
the world. The period of political reform muſt 
arrive, God will not ſuffer his image on earth to be 
long defaced and degraded. The light of ſcience, 
the influence of wiſe and good men, the improved 
knowledge of human nature and its rights, the li- 
beral communication of private ſentiment, and pub- 
lic opinion, and the ſympathy which great fouls in 
the moſt diſtant nations have with each other, —are 
all cauſes conſpiring to introduce a revolution that 
will yet raiſe this empire to eminence, and —_ 
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the dignity of human character. Acknowledge 
theſe auſpicious ſignals of Heaven ! Croud all the 
fruits of coming time, all the godlike deeds of fu- 
ture days into one illuſtrious moment! Make fate 
as it were your own, and ſeize with noble daring the 
honours of poſterity. An Almighty arm ſeems to 
break through the dark cloud of futurity, and flow- 
ly beckons you to the conſummation of human 
glory. You are advancing in years, Every mo- 
ment drags you nearer to the ſilent abode of your 
anceſtors; and while in our hearts we are ſaying 
O King, live for ever!” time is preparing a re- 
politory for the dead. May the hand of death fall 
ſlowly and gently on your honoured head, and may 
no ſudden ſtroke of diſeaſe deprive the nation a 
third time of their Sire and Sovereign. Give 
your people a free conſtitution, and the gratitude 
of remoteſt generations will be your nobleſt 
APOTHEOSIS, 


4 ORELLANA, 


L ET T E R VI. 


FELLOw-SLAvEs, 


The ſpirit of the North has much influence on 
the ſpirit of the nation. The North itſelf is im- 
pelled by the ſpirit of particular counties; and in 
theſe counties the aſcendant power of individuals, if 
it does not generate the love of liberty, is always 
found to direct, to modify, to confirm, or to re- 
ſore it, I like ariſtocracy well, if this term indi- 
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cates only the influence of wiſe and good men, 
when the beſt are the moſt powerful, and whea vir- 
tue confers the trueſt nobility. The agency of ſuch 
men inſpired this country with a paſhon for public 
glory, quickened the inert maſs of the multitude, 
and urged it forward into accelerated motion, A 
certain unaccountable languor and ſluggiſhneſs of 
ſpirit in theſe ſame men have produced our political 
anticlimax, and the nation deprived of their ſuſtain- 
ing influence, is like to deſcendinto inglorious gradati- - 
on to its original abaſement. Every one waits until he 
ſees thoſe take the lead who took it before : but 
when the men whom you have been accuſtomed to 
follow, retreat from their conſpicuous ſtations, you 
cannot readily find proper partizans to occupy their 
places; you grow timid and irreſolute, are obliged 
to give way, or at leaſt ſhift your poſition, and all 
runs into diſorder and confuſion. I wiſh to believe, 
that the apathy of the public mind proceeds merely 
from the fault of a few ; becauſe this in ſome de- 
gree reſcues the character of my country, and be- 
cauſe the evil on this ſuppoſition is more eaſily cor- 
rected. It is incumbent on thole diſtinguiſhed in- 
dividuals, who eſpouſed with ſo much warmth the 
cauſe of the people, ſeriouſly to reflect, that their 
paſt exertions muſt eventually prove prejudicial to 
that cauſe, if their aſſiſtance be now withdrawn; 
for theſe exertions made you not only rely on the 
permanence of the ſame zeal for the time to come, 
but by repoſing too long and too ſecurely on the 
abilities of others, incapacitated you in a great mea- 
ſure from acting for yourſelves. Much have thoſe 
men to anſwer for at the tribunal of the public, who 
walk about at this time like the deaf and dumb in 
thoſe counties which but a little before they had 
animated with ardour, and enlightened with infor- 
mation. This is not merely the ſubſtraction of fo 
much perſonal merit. It breaks a link in the chain 
that holds up the hopes of the nation; and the 
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ſtroke is felt in the remoieſt part of the kingdom, by 
the ſtrict connexions and dependencies which have 
drawn the friends of reform into the cloſeſt confe- 
deration. In looking over the liſt of what may be 
called the ABSENTEE COUNTIES, I ſcarcely 
credit my eyes when I tee that one which led the van, 
now lingering in the rere, I addreſs mylelf. 


To the COUNTY of ARMAGH. 


To that county which had the diſtinction of origi- 
nating the firſt Dungannon meeting; and of con- 
ſequence, awakened the ſpirit of reform throughout 
the North. Are thoſe who firſt came on the field, 
ambitious to be the firſt in moving off? Are they 
aſhamed to finith what they were ſo eager to begin? 
Where are the redoubtable '6000 who ſubſcribed 
their names to a petition, which almoſt carpeted the - 
Houſe of Commons, and gave additional influence 
even to a BROWNLOW ? Your county is now an 
anonymous county. Like the emperor Charles V. 
you fit in your coffin, rehearſe your own funeral, 
and miniſter to your own obſequies; while I claim 
the honour of pronouncing an eulogy on that ſpirit, 
which had the proud honour of lifting the Volunteer 
ſtandard, and marſhalling our way to Dungannon. 
You perhaps are led to believe, that the mere ex- 
preſſion of your wiſhes is ſufficient, and that it is 
unneceſſary to reiterate them; but in what we are di- 
rected to perſevere, if it be not in the repeated de- 
claration of our grievances? It is an eaſy direction 
indeed to perſevere in doing nothing ; but can any 
poſitive good ariſe from this negative conduct? I 
look in the dictionary for the exact meaning of this 
puzzling polyſyllable, pERSEVERANCE, and | find 
that it implies ſteadineſs in purſuit, and conſtancy in 
progreſs. Can we purſue and ſtand ſtill—at the ſame 
time? Can the ſame be at once ſtationary and 
progreſſive? A ceſſation of all active power in the 
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people cannot ſurely be perſeverance. An inter- 
miſſion 1n the pulſe of political life, rather indicates 
a ſudden diſſolution, Does any man among you 
ſuppoſe that parliament will take up the queſtion of 
reform this ſeſſion, or any other ſeſſion, if the mat- 
ter in train be interrupted by even a temporary ſuſ- 
penſion on the part of the public? Perſevere, then, 
in doing as you have already done. If you have 
reſolved, addreſſed and petitioned, Lord Charle- 
mont and Mr. Brownlow, by inciting you to per- 
TH ance, muſt be concluded the advocates of a 
meeting which carries on—the work you begun; 
for how, you can PERSEVERE by ALTERING your 
whole courſe of conduct and giving the lie to your- 
ſelves, | do not comprehend. This is a ſort of zig- 
zag perſeverance which is little better than going back» 
id; at leaft the H. of C. will think it the ſame 
Ho and will act accordingly. If any one ſtep 
in the progreſs of this buſineſs was neceſſary, the 
preſent ſtep muſt be equally ſo; becauſe it ſprings 
from the reſt, and tends at the ſame time to make 
your footing more broad, and therefore more ſecure. 
The enemies of reform, by cabal and intrigue, 
muſt rather animate your county than injure your 
meeting; and be aſſured that your preſent political 
nonentity is to them an apparent victory, and tells 
againſt you as g xeal defeat. The cauſe of reform 
in your countf ougght not to fear the petulance of 
oppoſition, or e tricks of debate. I ſhould not 
wiſh that you were without enemies! It is the labo- 
rious ſtruggle for our rights which produces the 
qualities . mind neceſſary to maintain them. The 
enemy I molt fear is - within yourſelves. I fear that 
ſluggiſh ſtagnant diſpoſition of ſoul which no paſ- 
ſion can agitate, and which has neither wiſh nor 
averſion. 

You ought nat to wait until you hear Mr. PtTT's 
argument for reform, but you yourſelves are to 
give an additional argument to Mr. Pitt. It is in 

your 
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your power to become an intereſting topic in his 
ipeech, and the failure of the friends of reform in 
this kingdom, muſt rob his eloquence of more than 
half its energy. Lord North will have the names of 
every county, not repreſented, carefully written 
down in his pocket-book ; and if he begins with 
calling out Armagh, the members with lifted hands 
and eyes, will aſk, if that be the county which boaſt- 
ed in a Charlemont and a Brownlow ? The mini- 
ſter depends upon Ireland as much as Ireland does on 
the miniſter. The ſame popularity which lifted him to 
his ſtation, muſt ſupport him in it. He agitates the 
queſtion of reform at preſent, becauſe it is a popular 
queſtion ; but if it ceaſes to be a popular queſtion, he 
will alſo alſo ceaſe to harrangue upon it. If Mr. Pitt 
be a ſincere advocate for reform, he would incite you 
to a county-meeting, were he among you at this 
inſtant, If he be an advocate for a mutilated reform, 
your exertion is the only mean to amplify his concep- 
tions; and if he be but an ofen/ible friend, you ſurely 
ought not to delay a moment on his account. 

But the aſſembly of Delegates ought not to fit 
during the ſeſſion of parliament !—W hat ? Did not 
the firſt men in the nation accept of delegations from 
the Volunteer Army before the people had ſpoken at 
all? Did not thoſe very men fit inghat aſſembly un- 
der the eye of government in Octqher and Novem- 
ber 1783; when the caſtie-guards . doubled, as 
if to give their meeting more importance and ſolem- 
ni y. What? — Are thoſe men whoſe conduct on 
that occaſion contributed in ſuch an eminent degree 
to rouze the electors of Ireland, and make them re- 
echo like men, the demand of their volunteer bre- 
thren—are theſe ſame men to wither and blaſt in a mo- 
ment that flouriſhing ſpirit which ages may not re- 
vive? Has any new matter ſince occurred? Is a 
volunteer convention ſo much their favourite object of 
adoration, that it is ſafe, honourable and meritorious 
to ſit as a volunteer, but baſe and degrading to fit as 
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the repreſentatives of counties, comprehending vo- 
lunteers, and every other deſcription of eleQors ?— 
When, when, I fay, are you to ſpeak if not now? 
— Who called on the people to ſpeak—/ know the 
man! All that remains,” ſaid he, on the cloſe of 
the volunteer convention, “ is, to return to our 
counties, and to inform them that it is for them im- 
* mediately to ſpeak out with the ſpirit of freemen.“ 
Did any man in the convention expect that the houſe 
would entertain the bill? Did any county in Ireland 
expect it? What was expected from the volunteer 
aſſembly? What from county-meetings ?—What 
but to rouze the univerſal ſpirit of the nation, to lay 
the ground out for progreſſive approaches, that in 
the end P—t might find it vain to oppoſe the voice of 
millions? - What was then the language of the moſt 
eminent patriots ?—Be not ſurprized that parliament 
ſhould throw out your bill and treat it with contempt, 
How was the octennial bill procured? How were 
thouſands of other conceſſions (in their day thought 
as hopeleſs) obtained? - By PROGRESSIVE MEA; 
SURES : by ſupporting the people, and bringing 
them ſeſſion by ſeſſion to the charge. Forſake us 
not, illuſtrious countrymen, while we are purſuing 
that line of conduct which you yourſelves have pointed 
out. Our cauſe is a common one : You have pledg- 
ed your faith to us and to the world by your paſt 
conduct, that you will not forſake us. Do for us 
what we have dane for you. It is the people who 
have pointed your periods and gives a body to your 
figures : it was their arms that flaſhed conviction upon 
your antagoniſts in debate; and your eloquence re- 
ceives its poliſh and its power from the armoury of 
the people. Steadineſs in the compact between you 
and the people, 1s all that is wanting to crown our 
cauſe with ſucceſs. 

It is ſaid by high authority, that the aſſembly of 
delegates ought to be held, provided it could be 
made equally reſpectable with the volunteer conven- 
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ton. But who are they that can perform the condi- 
tions of this ſtipulation? The very ſame men that 
make it. Let 7hem ſpeak the commanding word, 
We wiLL; and it is done. We will exert our- 
ſelves for the meeting, provided it is reſpectable ! 
Attend it---and it muſt be reſpectable. Let them 
imitate the conduct of CaarLEMONT, a patriot 
whoſe fame has now taken a mature and mellow tint, 
almoſt peculiar to his own illuſtrious character. 
When called upon, fix years ago, to review the Vo- 
lunteers, then learning the rudiments of war, he did 
not return for anſwer, that he would come, provided 
there were ſo many thouſands in the field. He 
came; and ſaw but few, He returned, and ſaw 
more. They multiplied beneath his eye, and 
* HANNIBAL, that bore his honoured maſter, was at 
length weary in ſlowly pacing round the long array. 
—He attended by proxy at Dungannon, and he pre- 
ſided at the convention without a proviſion. Honour 
and reſpe& flew before him like harbingers, and 
announced the coming of that man who muſt make 
any meeting illuſtrious, This earth can ſupply us 
with few objects more illuſtrious than a great and 
active ſpirit, moving onward in the all-ſufficiency of 
manly virtue, and with zeal that ſtrikes fire from 
diſappointment to a practicable perfection of public 
freedom; and if he wants a ſolace in his labours, 
tranſporting himſelf with patriotic preſcience to that 
period, when poſterity ſhall conſecrate his recorded 
name, and engrave it ſtill deeper in the roll of im- 
mortality. 

Freeholders and Inhabitants of the County of 
ARMAGH, I call upon you to be conſiſtent with 
yourſelves; to follow your repreſentatives, one of 
whom fat in convention; and the other nobly voted 
in parliament for a reform, which muſt indeed fix 
him the more ſecurely in his ſeat and in your affec- 

tions ; 
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tions;—to follow that right honourable BARONET, 
whoſe ſteady and uniform ſupport, in and out of con- 
vention, of your favourite object, is acknowledged 
by you all —to follow a SYNNOT and a COPE, 
who are prompting you to do your duty as free- 
holders and freemen, Who dare deſpond under 
ſuch leaders ?—Let no man dare to deſpond until 
the dye is caſt, Deſpondence is a poor, weeping, 
whimpering quality of mind, unfit for bearded men. 
Your county boaſts of many other noble ſouls, that 
I could individually ſpecify, who are an honour to 
Ireland. If they be forgotten in the roll of fame, 
that generoſity ſurely is not leſs glorious which 
bleſſes in ſecret: and they muſt think it a juſt cauſe 
of virtuous pride, that their country could engage 
ſo many advocates in her cauſe as to render it dit- 
ficult to particularize them. There is a pleaſure that 
ſome minds feel in the pursv1T of liberty, which its 
POSSESSION could not communicate to others. You 
know where your ſtrength lies —Uſe it. Wreſtle 
with difficulties. Watch your enemies and your 
friends. You have done much. This brings on 
you an obligation to do more—Liberty is a precious 
bleſſing, and cannot be brought cheaply. Go on 
then in the way you have begun, Blend the pru- 
dence and foreſight of the Citizen with the ſpirit and 
ſinew of the Soldier, and enter upon the New-Year 
like men that deſerve to ſee the end of it. 

A flag was once diſplayed from the Caſtle of Dub- 
lin, with this inſcription, NOW OR NEVER, 
NOW AND FOR EVER. I think I ſee ſuch a 
flag ſtreaming over your heads at this important 
moment, an auſpicious ſignal to lead you to glory, 
or an unhappy omen to Foretel your doom. You 
ſeem at length to be half awakened, You rub 
your eyes and peep at the light, but perhaps all that 
you intend is to turn to the other ſide and take an- 
other nap in order to complete the century, I will 
not ſuppoſe it. There = men among you who — 
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act as well as ſuffer. I ſpeak not to thoſe pedantic 
patriots who fight manfully in the hiForic field at Can- 
ne or Thermopy/e, but are little better than faggots 
in this unclaſſical æra of contention, I ſpeak not of 
thoſe patriots whoſe public ſpirit ebbs with an empty 
bottle, and flows with a bumper; or of thoſe hypo- 
chondriacal patriots who fit in elbow-chairs, deprecat- 
mg the calamities that impend over their country, but 
never ſtirring one inch to avert them. I ſpeak not 
to thoſe patriots who ſeem always waiting until to- 
morrow become to-day, and whoſe endleſs procraſ- 
tination might ſerve ſome purpoſe, if they could an- 
nihilate the time which now zs, and contrive ſome- 
how to exiſt only in that which is zo come. I ſpeak 
to men of active, not of paſſive courage; men 
whoſe deeds are their praiſe ; men who are ſlow to 
refolve but quick to perform ; men whoſe private 
intereft is the public good; and who in all political 
queſtions conſult, as an oracle, the genius of the 
conftitution. Snch men there are. Come forward 
from the throng. Forget the diſtinctions of rank 
and ſtation. You may be poor, and yet proudly 
great, No man can be too humble m his private 
character, or too proud as a candidate for freedom. 
If this country be capable of freedom, you are the 
men, whether in the inferior or middle ſtations of life, 
who alone are able to make it free. 


MEN of TYRONE, 


_ I wiſh to ſhame you into virtue. Let the praiſes 
which you have merited make you bluth at your pre- 
fent inglorious ſilence, Did Mr. Stewart and his 
veterable father behave ſo ill at Dungannon, that 
you are afraid to return them to the patriot coun- 
cil of the nation? Did the former take his feat in 
the Volunteer convention to go off the ſtage in the 
laſt and moſt illuſtrious ſcene of public glory ? If 
any thing ſhould happen in the aſſembly of delegates 
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conducive to the intereſts of the common-weal, you 
ought to be perſonated there in order to promote it, 
If any thing ſhould occur contrary to thoſe intereſts, 
you ought to be there in order to counteract it. By 
being repreſented you may do good or prevent harm; 
but what good are you to gain by being as it were 
annibilated. If the other counties take the lead in 
returning repreſentatives, will not yours cut a ridi- 
culous figure, ſneaking in perhaps the lag and hin- 
derling of the whole, For ſhame! for ſhame! 


MEN of DERRY, 


I rejoice to ſee that your city has led the way in reſ- 
cuing your wounded fame. Public zeal is condenſ- 
ed in towns, but in the larger extent of counties, 
It is too apt to burn away like powder in the open air, 
and it conſumes with leſs effect. Your county con- 
tains the very Luther of modern reform. That man 
will not deſert his country, unleſs his country deſerts 
him. This ſanguine ſpirit appears — by 
its ſtriking contraſt with the languor, indifference, 
and frigid neutrality of the times. The mild Me- 
lanfthon would never have brought about the refor- 
mation of religion; and there is, God knows, a 
ſufficient quantity of indolence, timidity, and ſel- 
fiſnneſs diffuſed throughout the land, to apprehend 
much danger from a diſpoſition ſeemingly ſo com- 
buſtible. You are apt to complain of the perfidy 
of patriots. Take care that the change in your ews 
minds does not deceive you into the belief that there 
is a change in others. When we move round along 
with the earth, the fixed ſtars ſeem to fink in the 
apparent horizon. The perfidy of a ſingle man is 
nothing to the perfidy of a whole people. Hear 
me !—If you be ſilent now, the fact is, that you, the 
men who lived in the laſt year, break faith with vo 
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traitors to yourſelves, You baſely violate that truſt 
which other counties repoſed in you; and you ſtand 
by your own acknowledgment, a renegade from 
your party, your profeſſions, and your principles, 


MEN of DOW N, 


Ariſe—the day is come ! If there be any vital prin- 
ciple left within you, if you be not ſunk for ever in 
the putrid pool of corruption, aſpire to be men. 
Look down with pity and contempt on that ſpirit 
of low intrigue, and ftate chicanery which petty 
peddling politicians employ to divide and diſtract 
you. Their narrow ſouls cannot comprehend that 
ſublime policy of acting wirh openneſs and candour, 
but rely on little ſhifts and the coward arts of mean 
expedients. O! how heartily do I deſpile thoſe 
men that hang half-way between Heaven and Hell, 
too black for the one, and too white for the other ! 
Go—Men of Down, go to the meeting which 
many of you have ſummoned ; and go with the 
confidence of proud yeomanry who ſcorn to fink to 
the vulgar level of the great. Go, and your ene- 
mies will not dare to look you in 'the face. But if 
they do, I ſhall honour their boldneſs, and rejoice 
that at length we can /ce our enemies. I ſhall re- 
Joice to have them in the /unſbine, to draw them out 
from their ambuſcade of whiſpers and inſinuations. 
It is the venom of the ſhaft I fear, not the vigour of 
the bow. I beſeech them to attend the meeting. 
It is to be held at Downpatrick the fifteenth of the 
* current month. They have time enough to pre- 
pare their enginery, to ſcour their ruſty ſhields, and 
to brighten the ſpear. Let us ſee them face to face 
in the open area of argument, and in the light of 
day. They ſhall be heard with attention and with 
all poſſible reſpe&t. The cauſe which we adopt 
{corns to borrow help from the paltry artifices of 
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election, nor do we wiſh to wound our own pride by 
receiving that applauſe which depends on the depre- 
ciation of a rival. We do not doubt of their abilities: 
all we want is to ſee them exerted. I call then again on 
every man who is bold enough to declare in the face 
of Ireland, that a reform is unneceſſary, to attend at 
this meeing ſummoned by fifteen hundred freehold- 
ers; and if they find no one preſent but themſelves, 
let them chuſe their Chairman, appoint their ſecre- 
tary, and ſign the ſentence of merited damnation 
to the public ſpirit of the county of Down. Free- 
holders, when you aſſemble, make your choice of 
men as delegates, who are ever ready to counte- 
nance the juſt claims and animate the reaſonable 
hopes of the nation; men whoſe minds are 
more akin to the ſturdy oak than to the weeping 
willow; men who can keep to their patriotic purpoſe 
unmoved, unſhaken, unſeduced and unterrified— 
though worlds ſhould judge it ſingular, raſh, and 
out of ſeaſon ; men like the four delegates you re- 
turned to the Volunteer Convention, men like the 
brother of—RoperT STEWART. 


MEN of MONAGHAN, 


Remember thofe reſolutions in which you agreed in 
the moſt ample manner to the neceſſity of a reform. 
The reform is not neceſſary unleſs every county acts 
as the half of Ireland has already ated. The reform 
is not neceſlary, if every county takes merely the 
trouble of expreſling their opinion, without moving 
or exerting itſelf to make that opinion ſucceſsful. 
Let the people hear me when I aver, that this coun- 
try is on ſome occaſions as much injured by the 
friends of reform, as by its enemies. They break 
that unity of plan; they diſorder that regularity in 
ſtation; they check that celerity in execution, which 
moſt uſually command ſucceſs, and which always 
deſerve it, Why ſay that reform is neceſſary, and 


yet 
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yet neglect to make uſe of the very means which 
your countrymen have declared to be the beſt means 
of procuring it. By breaking from that plan which 
has been generally adopted, you are, (I hope un- 
conſciouſly) commencing a civil WARFARE in 
your country, which will leave iis inhabitants a prey 
to its worſt enemies. Every county ought to im- 
pel the power already in motion, although they 
might a think of a better procedure. Retro- 
gradation at preſent is the dereliction of the whole. 
What would the principles of the MonrTGomery | 
family lead them to at this criſis? Sons ! aſk your 
father. He will not anſwery/yon, It is indeed 
needleſs —His virtue, ſenatorial integrity and pub- 
he ſpit, make the beſt reply. Francis Lucas, 
your head and lead the Whig intereſt once 
moxe to the charge. If patriotiſm be your pro- 
feſñon, purſue it like a man who labours in his vo- 
cation. If it be your principle, act like a man of 
principle, and approve yourſelf of that elaſtic metal 
_— may be bent for ſome time, but cannot be 
roken, | 


Let the Men of FERMANAGH and of CAVAN 
add two new ſtrings to the Iriſh Harp, and it will 
then, in rich and deep variety of tone, reſound 
throughout the nation. Ariftocracy will dread it 
like the ſound of the laſt trumpet, and will beſeech 
the mountains to fall and cover them ; while the ge- 
mus of the common-weal will riſe in glorious re- 
ſurrection, ſhaking the duſt from off his ſacred head, 
and with a ſmile of benignity that breaks on his 
countenance through the cloud of oblwion, recog- 
nizing thoſe much-loved children who, ever in theſe 
degenerate days, have virtue and reſolution to be 


Liſten all of you to the words of the Miniſter, 


* I will ſupport the queſtion of reform to the * 
| 2 


— 
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* of my ſtrength, and exert my whole power and 
credit as a MAN and a MINISTER, honeſtly and 
* boldly; to carrry ſuch a meliorated ſyſtem of re- 
2 N as may place the conſtitution on a 
* footing of permanent ſecurity.” If government be 
ſincere with reſpect to England, it now depends 
upon the unanimous voice of this nation to intereſt 
the Miniſter equally in favour of IRELAND. If 
the will of the public be for a free parliament, let 
the public ſpeak.— If it continues filent. NOW, the 
form of the conſtitution may remain, but the ſoul 


is departed for ever. Miniſters and Kings may do 


what they chuſe, but the only __ curly the 
cotruption of the repreſentative body is tg 

ſs and integrity of the pegple. Withent this, 
reedom is gratuitous, It hangs upon the tenure of 
a moment; and conceſſions of commerciaFer” con- 
ſtitutional privileges are the alms of beggary and 
the trappings of ſervitude. Accidental ſtate neceſ- 
ſity, or the caprice of political character, are poor ſe- 
curities for the rights of a nation. Magna Charta 
is a dead letter, i the root of freedom rots in the 
hearts of the people; and repeal, or renunciation, 
are but the donatives of deſpotiſm. Vou are now 
to manifeſt to all the nations of the eaxth, whether 
the caprice of fortune, a tumultuary Ft of national 
paſſion, or a converſion of public principle, and a 
permanent revolution in your character as a people — 
have been your motives of action. Whether Iriſh 
patriotiſm is merely on imp of faction, dandled and 
petted by a party, the ſickly ſpawn of a luxurious 
city, or the nerve, ſupport and glory of the iſland. 
Now oR NEVER, NOW AND FOR EVER! I lay my 
hand on my mouth while my heart burns within me, 
and with the conſciouſneſs of having done — duty, 
ſink into the noiſeleſs tenor of profeſſional life. 


ORELLANA, 


Rath-geltair mic Duach, 


An IRISH HELOT. 
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